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ez With the full knowledge of this arrange- 
mnt, the proprietors of the York Tribune, 


ady 


and prof 


who have been leading 
tional Coy yright Law, 


ocates of an interna- 


s the warmest 


regard for the interests of British authors in this 


have 


country, begun to coy y this Story into 
their paper. The sam parties, under the same 


circumstances, reprinted upon us Mr. Dickens's 
** Little Dorrit,” for which we paid the author 
Two Thousand Dollars. 

No American publisher can afford to give two 
thousand dollars for early sheets of a foreign 
work which is instantly reprinted upon him by 
a rival in business. 

The course of the Tri/ therefore, de- 
cidedly calculated to deprive the British author 


une is, 


of the only compensation he can get, in the pres- 
ent state of the copyright law 


THE LATE GENERAL CAVAIGNAC, 


Tue portrait which is given on this page is that 
the honestest Frenchmen of th 
Gi EvGkEng pe ( 


of one of present 


century NERAI AVAIGN At 


Nine vears was in ¢ mouth; he 
For two or 
was still the centre and 
focus of the hopes of those who believed in the peo- 
ple of France as republicans. But latterly he has 
rather fallen into neglect: very many of our 
young readers may need to be told who he was. 
For in him principle overpowered ambition ; 
first than about being 


e, he 


wo his name ery 
was identical with French liberty. 


three years afterward he 


he cared less about being 

right. Thus, in this unlucky ag 
the time conquered ; and death interfering be- 
fore the irl played out, he went to 
gravé essful man, is the world 


was for 


game was fi 


his an unsu and, 


judges, an unwise one 


He was born at Paris on the 15th December, 
1802. His father was an eminent republican, 
and he was tr d in republican principl 


iples. 
journ list, 


the most esteemed leaders 
is destined 


His brother Godefroi, w 
was for 


ho became a 
a time one 
of the party 
for the 


in France 


Eugone w 


army, and at the usual age entered his 
name at the Polytechnic school. By the time 
he entered the army there was not only no re- 


public, but no empire based on democratic prin- 
ciples ; nothing but the unmanageable Bourbon 
régime, with its incurable defects and its hope- 
less absurdities. He suppressed his political 
tendencies, and devoted his whole mind to the 
business of his profession. In 1827 he was sent 


to Greece, with the army to which was intrust- 
ed the business of checking the barbarities of 
Ibrahim Pacha and his ferocious Turks. Of his 
career in this campaign we know nothing save 
that he was an ardent student, and commended 
himself to the consideration of his superiors by 
his sound judgment and vigor in action. 
Accident threw him prominently forward dur- 
ing the first days of the régime of Louis Philippe. 
il his predilections ; 
with Lafayette, Lafitte, and 
he fell into 
with his regiment, into 


He was too honest to « 
and 
others the 


once 
in company 
men in I 


Ile was s 
Aly 


rance 
disgrace mnt, 


a decent exile in ria 

The long war, which served to keep the army 
busy under Louis Philippe, 
There was no prospect of 
but it was a fin hool for 
dier. The Arabs sometimes fought well; and 
on their old soil, with their own weapons, and 
with the aid of their friends among the people, 


was just beginning. 
reat glory to be won ; 
a conscientious sol- 


they were able to make a show of resistance to 
the French for many ye Cavaignac was 
among the first of the French generals who de- 


irs. 


veloped a talent for civil administration com- 
bined with military genius. He was therefore 
at a very early age selected as governor of con- 
quered provinces; the rarity of such a combi- 
nation of qualities as he possessed « om pelled the 
government of Louis Philippe to intrust to him 
the most re sponsible duties—though his political 
well known at the Tuileries. For 
sixteen years he served steadily in Africa; ris- 
ing steadily from the rank of Captain to that of 
General; and extorting from his bitterest oppo- 
nents unequivocal testimony to his extraordina- 
ry ability and his unflinching uprightness. He 
was in command of a division of the French 
army, under the direct authority of one of Louis 
Philippe’s sons, when the revolution of Februa- 
ry, 1848, broke out. 
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The stern republicanism of Godefroi Cav 
indicated his brother as the proper 
resent the young republic in the impor 
ency of Alveria One of tl rst of the Pr 
visional Governn t was t tender 
ment of that province to General ( j if} 
accepted the offer, and entered upon his duties wit! | 
alacrity Sut few changes we a i ! 
ministrative departments ; but a vigor w 


ciated 


into the executive bureaux which wa 
by the colonist During the f 
that Cavaignac held the supreme author \ Av 


ceria, several of the 


police and sanitary ref 


When the election for members of a const 
ent Assembly came off, two constituenci el 
General Cavaignac to represent them i 
and obtained permission to withdraw from | G 
province. The weak government of Lamartir iS 
needed a soldier of nerve; on his arrival at Pari ' 
he was offered the post of Minister of War in t e theor 
Provisional Government Chis also he pted the New ¥ 
expressing to his friends his intention of reti | 
from public life as soon as the great work of " the I's 
lishing the republic on a solid basis had ‘ |v kn 
complished ind 

France was at that time in prey to utter anarcl Cavaig 
The Provisional Government had en sometimes rit Ir 
ridiculous and always weak Bodies of ignorant t 1 
men, imbued with s less ideas of con horrence of 
and socialism, had obtained of the Gi rt t told t 
enough consideration to invite them to exag te to the t 
their importance; and while, on one hand, a por tor 
tion of the Paris operatives complained t tl ur ur 
workmen were being cheated at this Revolutiog.as The j 
they had been in 1830, others, and these were t thay the d 
most mischievous, claimed and exacted from tl hiefs wer 
helpless administration a measure of defer t fewer 
their wishes that was utterly subversive of all what that 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Ciasrep with a misty zone, 

Autumn her harvest-robe serenely weaves ; 
Now burns the sumac’s cone, 

And gleams the amber maize between the sheaves. 


ig 

The degwoods purple bear, 

The hickories topaz in the sunset fire, 
And oaks brown mantles wear, 

While maples light between a sylvan pyre. 


In orchards gnarled by gales 


How through the umbrage crimson apples glow, 


And clear the plaintive quails 


Pipe the rude urchins from their nests below ! 


The creeper wide unfurls 

its scarlet banners as the zephyrs pass, 
Snowberries strew their pearls, 

And sterry asters fleck the tangled grass. 


Amid the swampy mould, 


And on the mountain-ash what rubies shine; 


And, like a vase of gold, 


The yellow gourd hangs on the withered vine. 


Blithely cicadas spring 


Along our path, and loud the marsh-frogs croak, 


And on insatiate wing 


The jetty crows poise o’er the stubbie-smoke. 


Immortelles incense breathe 


From the low meadows; in the hush of noon 


The chestnut’s prickly sheath 

Clinks down upon the turf its glossy boon. 
In flickering beams how glint 

The amethystine grape and emerald pine, 
And ocean's cold, gray tint 

fransmuted now to azure crystalline! 


Lilies their speckled urns, 


And balmy firs their drooping needles, lift; 


Their sculptured edge the ferns ; 
While slowly by the thistle-feathers drift. 


The columbines scarce nod 

Upon their slender stems and rocky ledge, 
Nor waves the golden rod, 

Nor hums the dragon-fly around the sedge. 


A mellow calmness lies, 
As if fruition solemnized the air, 
On woodland, field, and skies— 


The smile of Nature at her answered prayer. 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL WORTH. 


On Wednesday last the public of New York saw the corner- 
stone laid of one of the best monuments in the city, the col- 
umn which commemorates the career and services of the late 
General Worth. No son of New York better deserved a mon- 
ument than the gallant Worth; it is agreeable to reflect that 
the national metropolis has at length awakened to the duty of 


reminding strangers that he belonged to us. 
h 


l'orty-five years have elapsed since Worth, then a lad at 
Hudson, enlisted as a soldier to serve in the war against Great 


Britain, which was just commencing. His fam- 
ily were New Englanders, of ancient date; but 
it seems they had not amassed enough of this 
world’s goods to secure for their descendant a 
fair ‘‘ start in business.” He embarked in life 
as a private soldier. The story of his first step 
has often been told. A comrade of his had been 
condemned to severe punishment for some slight 
fault. Worth, sympathizing with his friend, 
memorialized the commanding officer on his be- 
half. The memorial was drawn with skill; the 
claims of the culprit were eloquently set forth. 
It struck the commanding officer. Not only 
did it achieve its direct purpose, but it attract- 
ed attention to Worth, its author, who, after 
some inquiry, was appointed secretary of the 
commanding officer. From the secretary's desk 
he removed when the war became active, and 
obtained a commission as lieutenant of the 23d 
infantry, and was recommended to General 
Scott, who appointed him one of his aids, 

As one of the military family of General Scott, 
young Worth served at the battles near Niagara. 
His military career very nearly ended there; in 
executing an important duty intrusted to him 
by General Scott he was severely wounded, and 
carried from the field. For several months his 
life hung in the balance; at length the strength 
of his constitution prevailed, and a grateful Ad- 
ministration awarded to him successively the 
ranks of captain and major. He served with 
this letter rank during the remain- 
der of the war. 

Shortly after the declaration of 
peace he was appointed to the di- 
rection of the West Point Milita- 
ty Academy, which trust he dis- 
charged for many years. Commis- 
sions as brevet lieutenant-colonel, 
major of ordnance, and full coloncl 
successively reached him; and at 
length the outbreak of the war in 
Florida gratified his ardent desire 
for active service. le served a 
couple of years in Florida, succeed- 
ing in the object he had in view, 
and winning by his exploits the 
rank of major-geueral, 

‘The outbreak of che Mexican war 
found him in the disputed territory. 
A disputed point of military cti- 
quette, which was decided at Wash- 
ington adversely to his pretensions, 
so preyed upon his spirits as to in- 
duce him to throw ap his commis- 
sion and repair to the seat of Gov- 
erament; but while he was there 
the news of the actual outbreak of 
hostilities arrived, and wisely and 
patriotically Worth hastened to 
withdraw his resignation, and place 
himself at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment. Hewas directed to report to 
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General Taylor ; and proceeded to that officer's head-quarters with such 
expedition that—though he had lost an occasion of distinguishing him- 
self at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma—he was in time to take an ac- 
tive part in the march toward Monterey, and the attack on that place. 

Worth’s share in the assault on Monterey is familiar to every school- 
boy. No one can venture to confess himself ignorant of the military 
skill which enabled this gallant officer to take the heights commanding 
Monterey on the west, and seize nearly half the city, with a loss so 
trifling as to be hardly worth mentioning. As contrasted with the 
operations of the General-in-Chief, whose forces were slaughtered in 
the assault, the achievements of Worth shone forth with unusual éclat. 
| He was not destined, however, to take part in the great exploit of the 
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war in the North—the Battle of Buena Vista. Some time before that 
battle was fought, General Scott had made a requisition upon the army 
of the north for a portion of its strength, comprising the whole of 
Worth’s division. General Worth obeyed accordingly, joined the ex- 
peditionary force against Vera Cruz, rendered efficient service at the 
assault on that place, and was rewarded by General Scott with the 
Governorship of the city after it was taken. 

It was on this occasion that General Worth gave evidence of the re- 
markable administrative abilities he possessed. The rules he made for 
the government of the captured city, aiming alike at the relief of the 
natives whom the bombardment had utterly ruined, and at the pres- 
ervation of order and health among the victorious soldiery, reflect 


as much credit upon General Worth as any of his military 
achievements. They show that had his life been spared, 
and had he been raised, as he probably would have been, to 
the highest office in the gift of his countrymen, he would 
have displayed a capacity far above the average. 

In the military movements of the expedition against the 
city of Mexico, General Worth’s share was conspicuous. He 
was present at the head of his division at all the great bat- 
tles ; he won great glory at Churubusco; it is believed that 
the direction which the army followed was mainly due to 
his counsels ; last of all the greatest exploit of the war, per- 
haps the hardest fight in which United States troops were 
ever engaged, the fight at Molino del Rey, was undertaken 
solely by his division. A martial poet has compared the 
agony of the gallant Worth, on retiring to his tent after that 
magnificent but unprofitable exploit, to mourn over the brave 
brothers whom he had Jost that morning, to the wrath of the 
heroes of the Homeric age: most assuredly never did chief 
grieve in nobler cause. The picture that has so often been 
drawn of the assault—i.c muster of the troops at three in 
the morning ; the march tow~: . ine Molino, in dead silence, 
no man speaking, and the air so still that none knew whether 
the Mexicans had not abandoned their posts; the sudden 
burst of red-mouthed cannon, and the terrific slaughter— 
which lasted for a couple of hours—of the undaunted as- 
sailants; the capture of the Molino, the rout of the Mexicans, 
and the wretched discovery that, after all, the place could 
not be held, and was not worth holding: all these are in 
every school-boy’s memory. The capture of Delhi by the 
British recalls them to many a mind. 

Poor Worth! Let us pass lightly over the controversies 
which embittered his victory. Soldiers are but men, and 
no true admirer of genius and valor can wish but to hide 
the little frailties of the gallant dead and the brave living. 
His rose had its thorn. 

After the close of the war General Worth was reappointed 
to the Texan Division of the army. He was a young man, 
comparatively ; but disease contracted on the plains of Mex- 
ico, combined with the effects of ancient infirmities—he 
never altogether recovered the effects of the wound he re- 
ceived at Lundy's Lane—bore him to the grave on 7th May, 
1849. 

The circumstances under which the present monument has 
been erected can not better be told than in the language of 
the Mayor: 

“In death and in life alike it was the fortunate lot of 
General Worth to have been made the favored recipient of 
public honors. 

“ Thus, among other tokens of the nation’s gratitude, the 
State of New York presented him with a sword, in 1838, to 
testify its appreciation of his distinguished services in the 
war of 1812. The Legislature of Florida voted him unani- 
mous thanks for having closed the Indian war there in 1842. 
The citizens of Hudson and Columbia County presented him 

with a complimentary sword in honor of his dis- 
tinguished gallantry at Monterey, and the State 
of Louisiana did the same for his brave conduct 
throughout the Mexican war. In 1848 the na- 
tional Congress ordered a sword for him, upon 
which was engraved an appreciative notice of his 
public services. It was now the palpable duty 
of the emporium of the Empire State—the Queen 
City of America—to testify, in a substantial 


» form, her regard for one who devoted thirty-six 


years of active public life to the advancement of 
his country’s glory, and who was one of the most 
eminent and brave of the sons of New York. 

“ When it was ascertained that Major-General 
Worth was dead, a committee from the Corpora- 
tion of the City of New York was commissioned 


= to visit the widow of the deceased, and charged 


to assure her that in case she would surrender to 
= us his remains, a monument not unworthy of his 
fame wovld be here erected to, in some degree, 
perpetuate his name. 

‘In a spirit of characteristic good, sense and 
conjugal devotion, the request was complied with; 
the remains of the illustrious departed were con- 
veyed to this city and deposited in the recery- 
ing vault at Greenwood Cemetery, in a manner 
creditable to a metropolis and State whose great- 
ness and prosperity claimed in his affections the 
highest place.” 

After a lapse of several years, a monument 
was contracted for by the city corporation. The 
contract was awarded to James 
Batterson, Esq., of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who forthwith set about 
its construction. 

It is to be constructed wholly 
of granite from Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, and will consist of a shaft 
fifty-one feet high from the ground. 
The base is fifteen feet square, and 
the front panel of the die will con- 
tain an equestrian bronze statue 
of General Worth, in alto-relievo. 
The shaft will be ornamented with 
representations of trophies of war 
end military implements in use at 
Lundy’s Lane, Mexico, and Flori- 
da. Upon the four sides of the 
chaft will be inscribed the names 
ef all the battles, ete., in which 
General Worth participated, and 
which are as follows: Chippewa, 
Lundy’s Lane, West Point, Flori- 
da, Monterey, Vera Cruz, Cerro 
Cordo, Perote, Puebla, Buena Vis- 
ta, Contreras, San Antonic, Chur- 
ubusco, Molino del Rey, Chepulte- 
pee, and City of Mexico. The mon- 
ument was designed by James G. 
Batterson, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, under whose direction it is 
also being erected. It will be a 
monument worthy of New York. , 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
NO. XXL 
(From our own Currespondent.) 


Baalbec, the ancient Baalath of Solomon.—A Walk about 
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Town.—A Maronite Priest cursing a Heretic. Moon- 
light. —A Storm.—The Devils, or Gods, among the Iu- 
ins.—The Wail of a lost Spirit—The Tents vanish. 
We are soaked.—Miss Grandison's Condition and Re- 
treat.—The Subterranean Passage.—A quaint Scene. 


bing. until ther as . , tie An ‘ 
lights rt < t t Sa i wall 


that overt t tt ] : f{ at 


Ix the twilight of an evening that would have 
made a poet out of a block of stone I pitched my 
tents within the sacred inclosure of Baalbec, city 
of Baal. and of Solomon. For I have no doubt 
that this magnificence had its origin from the great 
son of David; and I suppose, with others more 
learned than I, that this is the Baalath of Solomon 
spoken of in 1 Kings, ix. 18. 

My reasons for this belief are too lengthy to be 
given here. In a visit which I made to Baalbec 
a few years ago I was led to observe some peculiar- 
ities of architecture, especially in the subterranean 
structures which support the great temples here. 
I had not then seen the crypts under the mosques of 
Jerusalem. After viewing them I began to make 
comparisons, and should I ever write a book (which 
may I be saved from!) I may devote space to a dem- 
onstration of my theory in regard to the architect- 
ure of Baalbec. 

Think of three stones measuring, jointly, one 
hundred and eighty feet in length! And three 
such stones there are in the sustaining wall on the 
southwest side of this temple inclosure! Those 
are of days when there were giants of architecture 

when men aspired to be gods, and to work for 
eternity. 

But I shall not devote space here to lines and 
measurements, 

When the tents were duly arranged I walked 
out into the village, which is near the ruins, and 

: which is chiefly inhabited by Maronite Christians, 
I was just in time to see a Maronite priest pro- 
nouncing the Anathema-Maranatha on a heretical 4 MA , ’ ‘ : Leaving her al ‘ » chanes mi 
fellow who, I think, cared as little for the cursing be necessary. I 
asdid I. But the scene was a strange one in the dim street of the ‘ Then we TT 
The tones of the 





old town, and impressed itself on my memory. 
priest were Gregorian in their richness. 

Then, lounging slowly along, I regained the temple, and found 
the party waiting dinner for me among relics of the past that were 
grander than Rome can show on all her hills, and even, to my eye, 
more glorious than are the ruins of Palmyra in the wilderness. 

I sat with Miss Grandison on one of the fallen columns of the 
great temple, our feet resting on a huge mass of rock carved in gor- 
geous style, which had once been the ceiling of the temple. The 


e we bewan t r our owt it Never was man 
more thoroughly drenched I f ke a water-soaked | 
al Imost immovalle Wit) rey | nd we now sought 
san helter I} four ' M (er 
j great platform on wl h the temy tand is clewated thirty 
or forty feet above the plais his elevation is put urtifictal 
moonlight was exceedingly beautiful. The stars were uncommonly 
radiant. My companion was in the best of spirits, and we had been 
laughing gayly over our victory of the afternoon. So the eveaing 
glided by. It was warm, but not sultry, and I had no anticipation 
of the coming of a storm. The tents were pitched within the tem- 
ple inclosure, on the great quadrangle. Around us were the vacant 
niches once occupied by gods, and the cook’s fire blazed where an 
altar once sent its flames heavenward. 
After midnight I was roused by a fierce and loud clap of thunder. 
Throwing back the tent curtain, I looked out and saw that a storm 
was just breaking over us. In the flashes of the lightning the ruins 
became awfully spectral. I have never seen a more wild and fari- 
ous storm. I was awake but a minute or so when it burst on us. 
: The wind howled through the forest of ruins. Now here, now there 
it wailed, and shrieked, and raved. r 
** John—John Steenburger—rouse up, man!" red-f |, jolly-looki 
“ What is it, Peter ?” said my friend, turning over in his bed. Se ee See I ’ 
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6 ly to} en except that the fire-light flash- 
‘ t} ! face of the Lady Kate Grandison 
n h closed lids and half-open lips; and 
i } t + light a satvr or an old god who 
, the temple might well have imasined 
t! w the face of an angel 


LITERARY. 
| or Jon, Illustrated with Fifty En- 
from Drawings by John Gilbert, and 
planatory Notes and Poetical Parallels 
a *, DD. New York: Robert 

r Brothe 

Job is * oldest, as it is nearly the 
poem extant, and well deserves the splen- 
‘ in which it here appears. Abounding as 
in all the elements of poetry, now grand 





i y in utterance, now turgid and swollen and 


! musical and exquisite in its pathos, it 
time affords the artist the finest scope 
ise of his ability, and the imagination 

i on which to play. 
me before us has the double merit of 
and elegant beauty. The editor, Dr. 

Ll is one of the very eloquent preachers of 




















t! 1 England, and is celebrated for his ex- 
‘ lelicate sense of the beautiful, his appre- 
ci ill that constitutes true poetry, and for 
} } 1ip in those departments in which the 
ri i should most excel Combining these 
q is, he has already published many 
\ ye literary character has given them 
\ ‘ dation beyond t small field to which 
t relizious nature muld ordinarily confin 
t In t present instance he has excelled 
hi | The author of Job has great imitators, 
I book is enriched with ne l quotati ms of 
| passages from more modern authors, show- 
i auch of their inspiration wes derived from 
t | prophet. 

In passing, we remark a curious fact, to which 
tl r refers, that Klopstock, in describing the 
r n of Job (in the Messiah), does not allude 
t lamation of the old man, *‘ 1 know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” etc., which it would be sup- 
posed a poet would never have failed to use with 
grea in describing the time when the awak- 
i eves, in their flesh, saw God. 

Perhaps the best we can say for the book is this, 
th pening it we lown to it as toa fresh 
y , and deliberatel) ul the poem from com- 
im vent to ending. vd this le ids us to speak 


istrations which are introduced as rests on 








tl res, 

Phe perfection of art can go no farther than art 
has gone in this day. Surpassing in richness the 
i labor ~ efforts of Castiglione, and in spirit 
and life excel'ing Della Bella as much as his etch- 
i d old Anthony Yon Worm’s wood-cuts 
t illustrations are deserving of especial atten- 

Thee tiet has gathered many of his ideas from 
mod fe in the East, and in this he assumes that 
hk is an inhabitant of the Bedouin countries, and 
that the Arabs have not materially changed their 
habits, umes, or customs, since the days of 
I vel. In this he is probably correct. The 
Ea raveler has always read Job with more 
’ nding for his journevings in Eastern lands, 
‘ him these drawings will possess a special 
| Phere is one cut on page 99, illustrating 
t) , ‘IT was eyes to the blind,” which is 
vi t of the volume. Readers will gath- 
‘ t we have said that the work is suited 

book, and although the first of the holi- 
da is not likely to be surpassed in ele- 
But it is also a book whose merit will 
luable, and which, from its new arrange- 
1 ‘ ions, gives s fre sh and startling in- 
iar passages, and will tempt many, 
ted us, to read over and again the 
juent poem of Moses 
if y or tHe New Worn, by Girolamo Ben- 


Milan: showing his Trave! 
1541 to 1556; with some Particulars 
of t Island of Canary Now first Translat- 
‘ ind Edited, by Rear-Admiral W. 
inted for the Hakluyt Society. 

The author was an Italian, a native of Milan, 
who, at the age of twenty-two, and in the year 


s ia America 


H. 8 nyth. 





1/41, wandered from Italy to Spain, from Spain to 
the Canary Islands, and there waited a caravel to 
take him across the Atlantic. His wonder was 
great at all that he saw and heard. Flying fishes 
excited his astonishment, as did naked women with 
f t wooden ear-rings on their shoulders. He, 
} er, was not frightened away from the shores 
of the new continent; but resolutely went on 
through Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and to Peru, 
m notes by the way, and returned in 1556 to 
] ype, where he published his narrative, which 
i for the first time translated into English, 
alt} it has appeared in Latin, French, and 
German, besides several Italian editions. It is 


obviously a valuable book, and possesses no little 


interest to historian or antiquarian. The testi- 
mony he gives of his astonishment at the sight of 
natives smoking tobacco is nearly conclusive on 
the question whence the Turks learned to smoke. 
it can hardly be possible that natives of Italy 
honld be so astonished by a custom which was in 
the Turks at their very doors, and 
left to believe that America has the honor 
r tothe Turk his most sublime comfort and 
The remarks of the author on the use of 

ire worth quoting : 
sland, as also ic other provinces of these new 
here are some bushes, not very large, like 
produce a leaf in shape like that of the wal- 
} rh rather larger, which (where it is used) is 
! by the natives, and very much 
I the slaves, whom the Spaniards have brought 


\ i among 











f j pia. When these leaves are in season, they 
1 tic m wp in bundles, and suspend them 
! fire-place till they are very dry; and when 
tl to use them, they take a leaf of their grain 








g one of the oth 





rs into it, they voll 
them it ttogether; then they set fire to one end, 
and putting the other cad into the mouth, they ilraw 





as long as they can, for they find a pleasur 
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their breath up through it, wherefore the smoke goes 
into the mouth, the throat, the head, and they retain it 








y fill themselves with this crue 
they lose their reason. And there are some who take so 
much of it that they fall down as if they were dead, and 
remain the greater part of the day or night stupefied. 
Some men are found who are content with imbibing only 
enough of this emoke to make them giddy, and no more 
See what a pestiferous and wicked poison from the devil 
this must be! It has happened to me several times that, 
going through the provinces of Guatemala and Nicara- 
qua, I have entered the house of an Indian who had 
taken this herb, which in the Mexican language is called 
tobacco, and immediately perceiving the sharp, fetid 
smell of thistruly diabolical and stinking smoke, I was 
obliged to go away in haste, and seek some other place, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 


THE KANSAS IMBROGLIO. 

Governor WALKER, 0! Kansas, has 
ington, and placed himself in communication with the 
President. According to the statements of the spaper 
correspondents,-the President and his Cabinet are dis- 
posed to approve the action of the Kansas Vonstitutional 
Convention in submitting to the people the slavery clanse 
only, and withholding the rest of the Constitution; while 
Governor Walker is said to take the ground that the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty requires the nission of 
the whole Constitution to the people. Governor W: 
is understood to entertaia a poor opinion of the Consti 
tional Convention, whore members, he says, do not com- 
mand the confidence of any portion of the people of 
Kansas. He is reported to have said that in all Kansas 
not 300 votes could be polled for the Constitution, and 
that the whole action of the Convention is viewed with 
the utmost prejudice. He is believed to recommend an 
Act of Congress providing for a State Government, and 
delegating to a new Convention the business of making 
a Constitution for Kansas 

Letter-writers state that the President is irrevocably 
opposed to Governor Walker on these points; but that 
Senators Douglas, Gwin, and other leaders of the North- 
ern Democracy concur with him, 

THE CLEW TO THE MORMON WAR. 

A letter-writer states that the reason why the Mormons 
have Utah expedition, is a prophecy made 
» by Brigham Young, in which he fore- 
he ited States troops would not enter Salt 
Lake Valley this year. rat if Colonel 
Johnson persists and enters the Valley, Go yung 
will have a new revelation from heaven, ut for 
the failure of his prophecy. There is no later news from 
Utah. 
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THE TREASURY ESTIMATES, 
The Treasury ertimates of appropriation for the next 
fiscal year havi en made up, and, desy every effort to 
reduce them, the total amount estimated is about seven- 
ty millions. The estima for the War Department 
alone is twenty and a quarter millions—being largely in- 
creased by the enticipated Mormon war. The total Na- 
val estimates, including the special service and the con- 
struction of the new steam sloops-of-war, amount to four- 
teen millions, Secretary Cobb still thinks that the Treas- 
ury will not be compelled to resort to loans or Treasury 
notes, 











CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

No further news has been received respecting General 
Walker: itis rumored at Washington that the force at 
his disposal is abundant to effect the objects he has in 
view. During the week a rumor has been current re- 
epecting the appointment of a M. Felix Belly as French 
Commissioner to Central America, and it has been re- 
ported that the Emperor of the French desired to settle 

» affairs of that region bya tripartite treaty between 
England, France, and the United States. As M. Felix 
Belly is somewhat notorious for his political diatribes 
against the United States, the rumor of his appointment 
does not strike the news letter-writers as auspicious for 
the settlement of the pending disputes, But it is not yet 
known whether he has been appointed or no. It is as- 
serted with confidence that Great Britain is disposed to 
agree to any reasonable scheme of adjustment of the 
pending questions between herself and the United States, 
and that Sir William Gore Ouseley will in the course of 
the winter mature a plan, submit it to the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, and proceed in the spring to Cen- 
tral America to have it adopted there. 

NEW TERRITORIES. 

Senator Gwin, carly in the s« f Congress, will in- 
troduce a bill to create the Territorial Government of 
Arizona, but probably under the name of “ Colorado.” 
He will not make a similar move with reference to the 
creation of the Territorial Government of Sierra, for the 
eason that a part of the country proposed to be incorpo- 














d in the new Territory now belongs to the State of 
fornia, which has given no official indication of her 
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will, upon which her Senator can propose to cede away 
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r jurisdiction. If the Legislature of California shall 
dicate an approval of sue h an ar rement as is an- 
icipated, there will be not the least ulty in accom- 






ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 

On the first ballot for United States Senatorfrom South 
Carolina in the State Legislature, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, John 8. Preston received ¢ 
Clements twenty-three, Mr. Pickens thirty-n 
Hammond sixty-or An adjournment took place with- 
out an election being made. 

At the Hartford town election, on the 234 of Novem- 
ber, the Union party elected four selectmen to the Dem- 
ocrats’ one 
At the late election in the third district of Louisiana 
Mr. Davidson, Union Democrat, was elected by a large 
majority over the American and the Secession Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

We have to announce the election to fhe Senate of the 
United States, by the Legislature of Texas, of ion. J. P. 
Henderson and Hon, J. W. He smphill—the first to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Senator Rusk, and 
the second to succeed General Houston, whose term of 
office expires on the 3d of March, 1359. 

According to the late election returns, the Republican 
party, which, last November, had a majority of 168,028 
in the Northern States, is now in a minority of 55,353— 
the gain being Democratic. 


rhteen votes, James 8. 


, and Mr. 














PERSONAL. 

Public indignation has been greatly excited at Wash- 
ington by a very extraordinary cireumstance which 
transpired last week at the Executive Mansion. While 
Mr. Buchanan was receiving company, as usual, in the 
audience-room, he was addressed by a claim agent of the 
name of Sherman in a very offensive manner, and in so 
loud a tone as to attract the attention of the visitors 
who were waiting in the room to pay their respects to the 
President. Mr. Buchanan was constrained to retire to his 
private room, which he did with characteris dignity 
of manner; and the person who had assailed him in such 
unbecoming language remained some moments longer to 
vent his anger, and was pe venitie d to withdraw without 
the ignominy that should have attended his exit. He has 
subsequently addressed a written apology to the Presi- 
dent, but has demanded an apo 








fr the Attorney- 


General for his very proper behavior on t occasion of 
his rudeness 

Sir William Gore Ouseley has taken a honse at Wash- 
ington, and will remain a month or two, adviviog with 


Lord Napier relative to Central America, a 
eral relations with England. 

The rumor that Hon J. Glancy Jones, of Pe nnsylva- 
nia, i+t» be appointed Mr. Dallas's successor in the Lon- 
don mission is revived in ye mya circles. As Mr, Bu- 
chanan recommended Mr. Jones to the late President as 
his own successor, the rumor is not an improbable one. 

Secretary Floyd was attacked near the door of his res- 
idence, a few nights since, by several men who appeared 
to have been watching for the approach of some one. 
After hearing the tone of the Secretary's voice the gang 


4 on our gen- 











drew back, as if disappointed in their man, and Mr. Fl yd 
entered his dwelling. 

Though General Lamar consents to take the Central 
n mission, it is not improbable that Mr. Harris, 
tor of the Union, will yet be appointed in his place, 
as a change in the editorship is considered desirable 

If Mr. Forsyth could be induced to quit the mission at 
Mexico, the appointment would probably be conferred 
upon ex- Gover ior Rodman M. Price, of New Jersey. 

James G, Birney, who died at Eagleswood, I ’erth Afh- 
boy, last week, at the age of sixty-five years, has +; 
suffering during the past twelve years from attacks of 
paralysis, which has recently been complicated with 
heart djsease, and aggravated by the infirmities of old 
ace 

Mr Birney was born at go Kentueky, in 1793 
He graduated at Nassau Hall, New Jersey, and studied 
law with Mr, Dallas in Ph ladelp shia. At the age of 
twenty-five he became a planter in Alabama, and the 
owner of thirty-five slaves, but soon afterward entered 
upon the practice of his profession again at Huntsville 
Kentucky. Early in life Mr. Birney became interest i 
in the Anti-Slavery movement, and not only freed hi 
own slaves, but induced his father to make such a dis- 
position of his estate as to leave him his twenty-one 
slaves, when he set them free at once. In 1894 he at- 
tempted to start an Anti-Slavery newspaper in Kentucky, 
bat finding it impossible to procure printers there, com- 
menced its publication in Ohio, where it excited the most 
violent hostility. In 1844, when living in Michigan, he 
became the** Liberty Party" candidate forthe Presidency 
and has been thought by the friends of Mr. Clay to have 
largely contributed to his defeat. Since that time the 
public have rarely heard of him; but he has continued 
to be the centre of a circle of ardent friends. That his 
youngest son might y the advantages of Mr. Theodore 
Weld's school, and that he might be nearer the friends 
of the reforms which he had much at heart, be removed 
to New Jersey. Mr. Birney has been twice married. His 
second wife, who was a sister-in-law of the Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, surviveshim. Hischaracter was singularly pure, 
and his reputation is without a blemish. 

Ag rossiping Washington letter writer says: 

‘The fashionable festivities of the season have been 
inangurated by the début of pretty Juliana May, a niece 
of the universally respected Mr. Gales, of the Intelligen- 
cer; by the marriage of Malcom Seaton, Esq., a son of 
Mr. Seaton, of the same excellent journal; by the con- 
certs of the Frezzolini and the Strakosch, with the Thal- 
berg accompaniment; by a delightful party given by the 
lady of Mr. Seeretary Thompson, of the department of 




























ths Interior, to introduce a young and fair Mississippi 
belle into metropolitan society—and, crowning all, like 
the conclusion of a feu d'art ¢,b rr susical en- 
tertainment, given by Lord and Lady Napier, in honor 
of Sir William Gore Ouseley, who will remain here some 


time, en route for Central 2 ic 

“Sir William Gore Ouseley was, of cours 
the evening, and good-looking representative of the Brit- 
ish Lion he was, wearing the brilliant star of Civil Knight 
Commander of the Bath. A few of tl s were his 
acquaintances when he was her re ned y years ago, 
and won the affections of the present L: ady Ouseley—then 
Miss Van Ness, who was eat ding with her uncle at the 
Van Ness Mansion, that delightful rus in u The 
young diplomatist, on his return to Great Britain in 
1830, gave evidence of his appreciation of our country 
and its people, by publishing a work refuting the absurd 
slanders of Captain Basil Hall and other prejudiced tour- 
ists, entitled Remarks on the Statistics and Political I 
stitutions of the United States. With such antecedents, 
and his long experience in South American diplomacy, 
joined to great suavity of manner, Sir William is the 
very man to settle the Central American imbroglio. He 
is now at Willard’s, but intends taking private quarters 
whe n he will return to your city for Lady and Miss ¢ ruse- 
ley.’ 

"A curious will case is pending in Dallas County, Ala- 
bama. Ephraim Pool, last summer, died after a short 
illness, but procured the services of a friend to draw his 
will, By that instrument he bequeathed a fortune of 
$69,090 to two nulatto women and their children, his 
own offspring, and gave the drawer of the will a negro 
for his trouble, besides making him sole trustee, with 
direction to send these slaves to a free State. The heirs 
of Pool contest the will on the ground that he was of un- 
sound mind. No decision yet. 

We are informed that Senor Don Napoleon Escalante 
and Sefer Don Luis Molina were last week introduced to 
the President by the Secretary of State, and delivered 
their credentials as Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Costa Rica to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 

General Haskill, of Tennessee, having recovered from 
his insanity, is on a lecturing tour. 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says that the Hon. Nathan Clifford, of Maine, will 
be nominated by the President as Judge of the Supreme 
Court in place of Judge Curtis. 

Miss Elizabeth Baskin, of Milo, New York, has recov- 
ered a verdict of $900 against George L. Jones for breach 
of promise of marriage. His defense was, that after they 
were engaged Miss Baskin became a convert to Spiritual- 
ism and a medium 

At the mayoralty meeting the other evening, Colonel 
Doheny is reported to have commenced his 5 ; 
stating that he had to present to them a cane that was 
voted to Brooks, of South Carolina, after he whipped 
Sumner, the libeler of the South. The cane belonged 
to the gentleman who had preceded him (Mr. Banks), 
and he (Mr. D.) presumed that a more grateful present 
could not be offered to the people of New York 

Professor Marion (the unfortunate balloonist) is actu- 
ally making a lively place of Hudson. On Friday nig 
the citizens of Hudson held a meeting for the purpose « of 
listening to the Professor's nar of his late balloon 
ascension. The house was full--some $75 having been 
taken at the doors by voluntary contribution. During 
the meeting the door-keeper took the “ Sabine slide," 
and disappeared with the proceeds. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer says, the Free Lovers of 
Jerlin Heights, who have been on trial several days at 
Sandusky, Ohio, have been broken up. Mrs. Lewis, 
who was enticed away from her home in New York by a 
Mr. Tyler, has gone back with her husband ; the balaace 
are in jail, under bonds, or pledged to leave the country 
for their country's good. 

Ansel Bowen, a young man residing in Westerly, 
thode Island, was the subject of a curious physical phe- 
nomenon a short time since. On the 29th of October, 
having some business to transact in another village a 
short distance from Westerly, he was proceeding to trans- 
act it, and before he entered the place, while walking 
along by the rond-side, he suddenly felt as though a dark 
cloud was passing athwart his face, and the next moment 
he was stricken entirely blind. In a moment more he 
lost the use of his speech, so that by all his endeavors he 
was absolutely unable to utter a single sound. To crown 
all, his calamities were increased by the loss of his sense 
of hearing, which instantly left him. He remained in 
this state for seventeen days, when his senses returned. 
He is now well. 

The remains of Commodore Newton, who died at 
Washington a few months ago, while in the discharge of 
his duties as the President of one of the Naval Courts 
of Inquiry, have been removed, by his children and rela- 
tives, from their temporary resting-place in the Congres- 
sional cemetery, to the cemetery near Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, where the remains of many of his ancestors and 
relatives have been interred, some of them for perhaps a 
century. Commodore N.'s remains now lie appropriate- 
ly by the side of those of his immediate parents, 

Sir Charles Fox, the distinguished English engineer, is 
the guest of Hon. C. W. Upham, at Salem, Maseachu- 
setts. 

M. Felix Belly, a distinguished litferateur and politi- 
cian, whose hostility to the United States is well known 
in the political circles of Paria, is said to have been ap- 
Ps vinted by the French government as a special minister 

to Central America, to arrange with Sir William Gore 
Ousley and such person as may be appointed on the part 
of the United States Government the questions pending 
between the states of Central America and the great 
Powers, 

A maiden lady in Westport, Massachusetts, who is pos- 
sessed of considerable real estate, on being called upon 
to pay her highway tax for the present year, claimed an 
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equal privilege with the lords of creation, of working it 
out upon the highway, and actually appeared with hoe 
in hand and discharged her duty to the satisfa tion of 
the Surveyor. 

The Rev. Dr. Heman Humphrey, formerly President 
of Amherst College, as we learn from one of our contem- 
poraries, has been employing his “ vigorous pen" in r p- 
robating the conduct of divers and sundry fariners in th 2 
valley of the Connecticut, in devoting their rich, alluvi 
lands to the growth of tobaceo, instead of grain, potatoe:, 
flax, or broom corn. 

The church choirs of New York are severely handled 
by the Chir: aenan. Fating nuts, crac ‘ki ng jokes, and ir- 
reverent conduct generally during services are the crimes 
charged upon a very clase of professional singers 
The Churchman is very bitter against the whole ey: 
of choir service in the Episcopal Church in New York. 

The pulpit of the South Church in Salem, Masea 
setts, was occupied Jast Sunday by two brothers, R 
Reuben and Brown Everson, one of whom is eighty-seven 
years old, and the other eighty. The brothers have been 
settled within nine miles of each other for fifty-three 
years. 

Lady Byron has sent over a contribution of $25 to the 
Children’s Aid Society of this city, to be used for the 
benefit of poor children, ‘ 

; Gliddon, formerly United States Consul to 
thor of several scientific works, died at 
th ult 

PROSPECT OF FORTY-SEVEN STATES 

We take the following from the Boeton Journal 

‘Would any one believe, without looking into it, that 
we are in a fair way of carrying the number of sovereign 
States, originally thirteen and now thirty-one, up to for- 
ty en? Butso itis. In the first place, there are Ore- 
6 on, Kansas, and Minnesota, whose constitutions are al- 

ready formed or forming. It is hoped that they will be 
admnitte d the coming wiuter, making the members of the 
confederacy thirty-four. Then New Mexico, Nebraska, 
and Washington, .lready thriving Territories, will swell 
the aggregate to thirty-seven. Four new States to be 
carved out of Texas, according to —— 8 in the new 














































treaty of annexation, will give us forty-one. Two addi- 
tional States demanded from the area now included in 
California would make forty-three. Arizona, Neosho, 
Dacotah, and Columbus Territories carry us up to forty- 


six; and Utah will be forty-seventh.” 
RATS CAUSING A DELUGE. 

The Hartford Courant of the 2ist relates a story of a 
family in that city whe were greatly troubied with rats, 
and tried various plans to get rid of the nuisance, with- 
out success. Finally, the rat-holes were stopped up with 
tin, in hopes the dep redators would take themselves off 

on finding that egress was impossible through the accus- 
tomed channels. But one morning the inmates of the 
house were awakened by the sound of water rushing on 
the kitchen floor, and it was found that the rats had 
gnawed through the lead pipe in two places, between the 
floors, thus causing the leak. One of the holes thus 
made was near the surface of the floor, and the rats had 
made a hole large enough to permit a stream of water of 
considerable size to pour on the-floor above, and the 
stream from the other incision was finding its way below. 
The floors, both above and below, were completely del 
uged with water, doing damage to the ceiling underneath, 
and fiooding the kitchen. Iron pipes will be found im- 
penetrable to the teeth of rate, and that is the kind of 
pipe that should be used in ratty houses. 

CANVAS-BACK DUCK SHOOTING. 

From all accounts it appears that the canvas-backs 
have been more plenty than usual in our waters this sea- 
son; and this is most fortunate, as all eyes are turned 
toward the Chesapeake and its tributaries for a supply 
of this most delicious game. We have heard of many 
great feats by our amateur gunners this fall, but the tall- 
est we know of was that of 8. H. and J. H. Hyde, at Ce- 
dar Point, Black River, who shot, on Monday and Tues- 
day morning, 115 canvas-back ducks, as fine as we have 
ever seen. 

TWO TONS OF TURKEYS GIVEN AWAY. 

The annual presentation of turkeys to the married em- 
ployés of the Boston and Worcester Railroad Corpora 
ti and such of the unmarried as have families to sup- 
port, took | oy at the dépét in Boston, on 25th ultin 
The men, to the number ef about four hundred and fifty, 
assembled in the hall over the dépot, at about nine o’ciock, 
and were addressed by the President of the road, Genery 
Twichell, Esq. He referred to the pressure which affect- 
ed all kinds of businese, and explained reasons for the re- 
duction of wages. The presentation of the turkeys then 
took place. Nearly two tons of turkeys were given away 
the recipients being four hundred and sixty-five in 
ber. The poultry was purchased from a Mr. Langwor 
of Connecticut, at the rate of fifteen cents per 

The ceremony lasted an hour or more, 
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A WIFE'S PRACTICAL JOKE. 

Last Saturday evening a gentleman, residing at Ja- 
maica Plain, was sitting with his wife and some friends 
y parlor fire, when the door-bell was violently 
rung. The lady rose, but then suggested to her hus- 
band that, as the girl was out, he had better go to the 
front door. Accordingly, he opened it, and found no one 
there; but there was a nicely done up basket, covered 
with white linen, at his fect, and he thought he heard 
the rustling of a female dress departing. After looking 
vainly up and down the street and around the portal, he 
took the basket into the parlor. On the covering being 
removed, a beautiful little child appeared, some five 
mouths old, The lady screamed, one of the lady visitors 
took up the baby and found a note pinned to its dress, 
which charged the gentleman of the house with being 

he father, and implored him to support it. 

A rich scene ensued between the injured wife and the 
indignant husband, the latter utterly denying all knowl- 
edge of the littie one, and asserting his innocence. The 
friends interfered, and at last the wife was induced to 
rive the husband, although he still stood to it like a 
I a that he bad always been a faithful hushand. 
Finally the lady very roguishly told her hushand that it 
strange he should not know his own child, for ‘t was 
the mutual offspring, which had just been taken from 
its cradle up stairs by the nurse, for the very purpose of 
playing the joke; and the surprised husband finally 
joined in the langh which was raised at his expense. 

A NEW MAZEPPA, 

One John Rules, of Springfield, Illinois, came to his 
death in a terrible manner on September 13, near Colum- 
bia, Oregon Territory. The Tuolumne Courier says that 
he had been indulging freely, and being rather noisy, a 
friend volunteered to see him home. After some trouble 
he was mounted upon his friend's horse, and, for greater 
security, his legs were tied together under the horse's 
belly. The party then set out for Springfield, Rules's 
companion leading the horse. When near the lower end 
of Broadway the animal became restive, reared, and fell 
back on bis rider, but immediately sprang up and gal- 
loped away like the wind. As the horse got to his feet 
the saddle turned with Rules, and, being fastened to the 
beast, at every bound his head dashed against the ground. 
This Mazeppa-like ride was checked at Brazee’s lumber- 
yard, upward of a quarter of a mile from the starting- 

int. Rules was taken from the horse dead and horri- 
bly mangled. His arm was broken in several places, and 
his brains mingled with the dust of the road. 

GOLD FEVER ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 

The Detrceit Free Preaa learns, from a private source 
that considerable excitement was lately caused at 0 
tonagon by the arrival of a party of Indians fr m ¢ 
head waters of the Menominee River, bringing with them 
some remarkably rich specimens of gold-hear juartz 
They rep resented that the coun ry wasrich with the -an 
species of mineral. Some of the leading mining men of 
Ontonagon, after examining the specimens, formed an 
agreement with the Indians to guide them to the place 
from which they procured the specimens, and also to 
keep the matter a secret for the present. By their special 
request the Ontonagon papers are also silent in regard to 
the expedition. The Menominee River rises in Marquette 
County, and flows southeast into Green Bay. It forms 
the southern boundary of the peninsula. It is thought 
that théheavy snows which have lately fallen will, per- 
haps, prevent the expedition from reaching its destina- 
tion this fall, 
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HOW I SPENT THANKSGIVING-DAY. 
Wart a host of sunny memories that word con- 
ack in chair and close my 
eves. and lo! whata t p of eager faces appear ! 
All hw 1 [ have spent many a 
} iving-day in by-gone years. From 
‘ the west, the north and the south, the | 
i f nt child j t venerable old 
. rs the itenance ofan angel. | 
| particularily pleasant to meet our | 
f ae feel that we, too, are | 
ially distinct from 
s: t wl fer successive years 
‘ r sem t ir home-circle by 
oll firesid A i 1 it is a holy day to 
Wet k of the greetings from loving hearts 
\ hl p lv that hearthstone ; and in 
I t ms, memory 
f ia icance, sug- 
1) thoughts. Truly the 
touches light! ctions, 
A haps t ry like to know 
} Daisy | 1} Thanksgiving-day. 
i hav en many } y ones; t this was 
' t of t Vell. kind read 
i | ! lng pages 
l | w rela he s 
\ that day i be old homestead among 
t! lls of New Hampshire. Father and mother, 
] and sisters, un 1d aunts, and cous- 
i Lt! who | 1 at a distan How joy- 
‘ t lear nam hoed from lip to lip, and 
t ills fairly rung with t ery of “ Welcom: 
V ‘ * Then i 1, to the room where 
lear grandparents ; there every child and 
ld s i side | le according to ae, 
us endea | to hide the emotions 
\ 1 ar sy thought of some who 
r I join oul }, ° 
] ve } ta le ft ling in the en- 
tr Ls int cam t loor, and two or three 
yt passed between her 
, tress; then follow the announce- 
1 oe | r is ready en, however, in an 
ordinary t of voice, as though the news was 
i of If to excite our minds 
t d without any unnecessary 
words in the delivery And here, dear reader, let 
| you that Iam rot describing a fashion- 
A ‘ ly a genuine Yankee festival; and 
i | ¢ nerves can not sustain the recital 
f vin nd doin u had better turn from 
t paper immediately 
In two large rooms opening into each oth- 
er; hal table is set, leaving just room 
‘ urh for the servants to pass behind the chairs 
! ! and foot, each table the exact counter- 
é 1e1 sis One is for the 
peo} th ther for the old folks. One 
ti table is graced by the roast turkey, 
as ( in Ned remark the same clori- 
iys it a Thanksgiving din- 
widering it a symbol of this festive 
well be hled g/orious. Opposit 
s : iick -pr und on either side are oth- 
er meats cooked in every way imaginable, with 
vd vegetables nd bread and butter 
s in tl ity mover taste. Whata 
! r table! —every 
for t! ne seat; viz., nearest 
Lily. lif und places as near 
l s we sat the year before, 
iin silence while Uncle Rufus asked 
h ld could not purchase 
{ j f the nd time there was a 
i is Trea ' What a party of 
th was ‘ellie and Lizzie, Ned, 
r ' Wil Flora, and a dozen othera, includ- 
i 1 important sel ill of us cousins, con- 
l l i perfect right to tease 
h as we pleased. 
} ’ r of knives and forks 
but roast turkey and 
: i , ld 1 l forever, and, finally, 
( 1 De i i the other table, and 
Instantly we all shout- 
‘ { if i Ber ood rood |" 
1 our orator, ‘‘ to cele- 
ival in such a manner that it 
t ten [‘‘ No danger of my 
fo 1 iispered Robert to me]; 
t t d fu Ly remember thi 
1 ‘ f the } ni weever knew. I micht 
he hay t i memory whisper of many 
rs ith this roof, when we ex- 
the san | i rreetings, and depart l 
t h v f t prayer that we might 
mitted to assemble together in like manner 
uiniver we now hope and trust 
’ meet in next y I did not mean to 
\ few words, I'!l finish by giving you a 
Is every glas ! 
yes 1 
i here's t of us, individually 
l hei rth may our lives be one 
] r iha ivi ! 
Chee rcheer followed this toast; and then 
tw Bee le Ike! Uncle Ike!" 
ti ime n¢ responded 
that individual. ' 
‘Yes we do—/nele Ihe! 
Stop!” cried Grandpa. ‘All in favor of Un- 
Ike manifest it by saving Ay ’ 
I ntly ‘Ay! ay!” resounded from every 
bye } . 
All rich le Ike has the floor.’ 
Unele Is ilk 1 + Danke You could tell 
h e alone, to say nothing of his ap- 
| , Hie was rather short and stout, with 
twinkling gray e) nd hair as black as jet, 
t was over fif liis style of speech was 
Partingtonan in the extreme; but he was, and is, 


one of the best souls that ever lived, and we should 
have but little to do with one who did not respect 
him in his eld age. 

He now arose slowly from his chair, adjusted his 
specs, refilled his glass with cider, and having 
taken a sip therefrom, spoke as follows; 
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‘Well, naow, who'd a thought that among so 
many intellectable people I'd be called on to 
speechify! Not but what | kin talk ef I’ve a mind 
to. The only time I was ever bashful about ex- 
pressin’ of my idees was when I courted your Aunt 
Sally; and ef I didn’t pop the question in words, 
I did in writin’, so it’s all the same. I know my 
old schoolmarm used to say that on oration days 
she always put me in last. My tongue went jest 
like a mill-clapper when I got fairly started, and 
none of the boys dared to speak arter me. Well, 
as I meant to say, I’m hearty glad to see so many 
acquaintances here, and to eat a meal with folks 
who aint stuck up in their own deceits, but are will- 
ing to profess we country folks know a leetle about 
genteel life. But the truth is, those that live in the 
city don’t know what Thanksgiving-day is; they 
only know there is such a thing, because the Gov- 
ernor tells them so every year in his deglamation ; 
but, great Festus! they never go to meet their 
brotheren and sisters as we do. They don't know 
} 
! 


haow to cook their own vittles nut 
to hire cooks from furrin parts, that couldn't roast 
a piece of meat without fussing over it, and pep- 
pering it, till it’s nothin’ but pepper when you taste 
it. Your Aunt Sally could beat ‘em to zero, even 
in makin’ bread, though I say it that shouldn't say 
it. P’r'aps you think I don't know about these 
‘ere things; but I'm an old man, and I kin tell you 
young folks it would be fur your interest not to 
forget what you've larnt in the old Granite State, 
and you can’t help proposing in your airthly lot.” 
And Uncle Ike resumed his seat amidst the applause 
of us all, when suddenly some one shouted— 

‘You haven't given a toast, Uncle Ike !” 

‘A toast! why, I declare I never thought of 
that. Well, here itis. I drink to the success and 
posterity of the United States of Ameriky ; long 
may they wave!’ And with renewed laughter 
plause he once eated himself, and 
Grandpa pleasantly remarked, 

‘ So far only the elders have had the floor ; now 


ver: but héy 


and app more 


I desire to hear a voice from tte other table. 
Come, Master Edward, you're at the head; sup- 
pose you give us a toast.” 


y, Sir, I didn’t expect to be called so ab- 
However, as Uncle Ike has given us the 
United States of America, | now give you the 
United Stute of Matrimony. May every one of us 
live to enter therein !” 

You may readily imagine how we all received 
that toast—we girls blushing and giggling and 
protesting it was too bad for Ned to do so—the 
boys openly expressing their approbation. This 
seemed to break more effectually the ice of formal- 
ity among us, and every one gave a toast just as it 
happened, and some good ones too. But mirth 
was silenced when our aged pastor proposed, ‘‘ The 
remembrance of our absent friends.”” Then indeed 
we thought of small mounds whereon the roses and 
forget-me-nots were blooming—where they reposed 
whose voices once rung loudest and sweetest around 
our social board—and a fragment of some old poem 
came to my mind, 

Thanksgiving-do*, a joyful day 
Well kept in that household then! 
When friend met friend, a welcome to give, 
And joyously murmured “‘ Thank God we yet live!" 
And to every heart a solemn voice said, 
“Oh ye who are living, forget not the dead 
Whom ye never shall m et here again!" 


ruptly. 


Our absent friends! who that has had but one, 
could everforget! Oh, ye who left us to go before 
into the Silent Land, did we not then remember 
you all with a reverent appreciation of all you were 
What to us at that moment had been the 
wealth and honors of a kingdom could we but have 
caught a glimpse of your glorious features? But 
these were not all the absent ones. Some wefe in 
lands beyond the sea; and toward them we turned 
our thoughts with a thrill of joy that their home 
was yet upon earth, and wished they could be with 
us then. 

I fear the reader will think I am digressing, so I 
will proceed to relate how Nelly being called upon 
gave as her sentiment, ‘‘ May cousin Jim’s whiskers 
never grow longer!” which of course occasioned 
a burst of merriment—the aforesaid unfortunate 
youth having, by dint of application early and late, 
started half a dozen hairs on his chin; but Jim paid 
her with interest, when, springing from his seat, he 
imprinted a (shall I say it?) /iss on her fair face, 


to us 


which (the kiss) on the second trial became a blun- 
der buss; for Nellie twitched away her head sud- 
denly, and the kiss alighted on Carry, a bright- 
eyed little miss by her side. 





And just then Cousin Flora arose, with a paper 
in her hand, and, after requesting order, proceeded 
to read some lines, entitled 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


We've joyfully met here this Thanksgiving-day 
a good frolic and drive care away 
aged have met here together, 


Tr} young and the 
apite of hard times and uncommon cold weather; 
And ‘tis “Tlow do you do?” and “I'm so glad you've 


come 





| To have 
| 
| 






a pity 6o soon we have got to go home!" 
r one merry, eve ry one fay 
What a glorious invention is Thankegiving-day! 


How cheerful and happy does each one appear, 

Each face wreathed with smiles—all bespeaking good 
cheer. 

Come, dinner is ready—the viands are hot, 

And every thing's cooked to a bu 

Ah! there's the roast turkey, and 


» o the pot. 
n't it look nice? 


| There's enough ar d to spare when we've all had a slice, 
No nder we're all wanting someth t at, 
*Twould make one ery hungry to sce such a treat. 
Now fill up your glasses, I'll give you a toast, 
Iicre’s “ Long life and health t hostess and host; 
May they have all the blessings our good God can give, 
May happiness greet them as long as they live! 
And lastly, my friends, may we never be thinner 


Than after we've finished our Thank ing dinner!" 


As the-last verse was finished every one rose, 
and the toast was drank with great enthusiasm ; 
and then Grandma gave the signal for departure by 
taking Grandpa’s arm and moving toward the door. 
Every body followed in like manner, the young 
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a sly jest and witty rejoinder passed between the 
girls and boys as they marched from the table ; and 
if my ears did not deceive me, somebody was kiss- 
ing somebody else behind the door. Ah, Ned, 
Ned! Oh, what games of blindman’s buff we did 
have that evening! Too soon the hour for parting 
came—and with many a cordial shake of the hand, 
and many a loving kiss, we bid good-by all round, 
and were shortly on our way home; and never 
while life lasts shall I cease to think with heartfelt 
pleasure of our last Thanksy.ving Dinner. 


THE NEW SOUL OF JOHN MARKHAM. 


BY THE avruor or “THE NASHERSH EATER” 


FYirrers vears had rolled away since last I 
stood in the market-place of the city of Hartford. 
1 left it when the turf was green, and the thrushes 
were making music in the elms: the turf was 
green, the birds were singing now. I saw a 
staid man in black go by, gravely smiling to the 
children, and knew he was the settled clergyman, 
but not the one I left there. There were country- 
men standing by their carts in the market; wo- 
men chaffering with pennyworth purchasers in the 
stalls; carriages driving into the street, filled with 
ladies on an airing, from the watering-place near 
by; old men and young men, women and girls— 
the manner of life was even as when I left it; the 
forms, the faces of that once familiar life were for- 
ever gone. 

Ah! fifteen years make great differences for a 
returning man. Wherever he may have passed 
them—in a home as cheerful as the one abandoned, 
amidst the caresses of the beloved, surrounded by 
pleasant prospects, fondled by prosperity —if he 
will go back to the old place, let him remember 
that a chilly pain in the heart awaits for him there, 
when he shall see how trees and houses and the 
very street-stones stay, but the living pass and are 
forgotien. 

But when a man has spent his absence as I spent 
mine—for I had not been on the ¢ 
ing now to Rose Cherie, now te Thalberg, now to 
the cathedral cadences of Velino, where the floods 
break from his resounding lips under the ever-blue 
arch of the Italian sky; I had not been wafted to 
the Upper Cataracts, bathed in the nepenthe of that 
air which lulled the old world Memphis gallants— 
which lulls the Howadji now ; I had not been liv- 
ing with friends who, shoulder to shoulder, worked 
with me hopefully in the day-time, or welcomed 
me at night to a glowing household hearth in a 
room where my children sat upon my knee, where 
the rosy fire-light danced with the shadows on the 
wall, where a woman beloved hushed down the 
business echoes in my heart with a rich old ballad 
in a soft young yoice 

I do not often call wp those fifteen years, for they 
are melancholy, niaddening ghosts. But when I do, 
the music with which they stalk into my thought 
is such as this. A monotonous sound of hammers 
—clink, clink, clink—always in the same measure, 
and broken only by the fall of stone fragments ; a 
heavy clang of iron doors mercilessly shut to in re- 
verberating corridors, with nothing but my own 
breathing, my own pulse, coming afterward ; for I 
spent my fifteen years in prison. 

Do you ask how I came there? The story is 
not a long one. I was junior partner in the bank- 
ing house of my elder brother near Hartford. One 
evening, about nine o'clock, as I was leaving the 
steps of my lodging, a heavy hand fell upon my 
shoulder, and I turned to see a sheriffs officer, 
with his assistant, standing close by me. On the 
opposite side of the street the lights shone merrily 
from the window of the woman I loved. I was on 
my way to answer their invitation, and felt, as ev- 
ery true man feels on such an errand, gentle to- 
ward all humanity, SoI did not roughly push aside 
the interloper’s hand, as ordinarily I would have 
done, but quietly moved out from under it, and 
said, ‘‘ My man, there is some mistake here. You 
have taken the wrong person.” 

Any one who knows what it is to lose so com- 
pletely, in a fearful dream, the self-possession on 
which he would steady himself that he can no lon- 
ger say ‘‘ This is only a dream," but begins to know 
that it is actual, will realize how the awful truth 
broke on me in an instant, as the officer answered, 

“That won't do; you are John Markham, of 
Hartford. In the name of the Commonwealth I 
arrest you for forgery.”’ 

Just then, on the opposite side of the street, the 
curtain went down at the lighted window, and, 
knowing in my soul that it dropped forever be- 
tween me and the one being who in her held all 
things for which I lived, I felt a quick cold shud- 
der of agony run through me, and my knees smote 
together like a coward's. Isaid no more, but went 
with my captor. 

The first night in jail! Ah, that was terrible! 
The clammy, echoing stones of the floor over which 
I paced in the darkness did not hurt me by their 
hardness. The foul, coarse pallet on which, at in- 
tervals, | threw myself in my bewildered weari- 
ness, did not chafe me by its coflin narrowness. I 
was beyond hurt from such things; for in the five 
minutes between my lodgings and my cell I had be- 
come aware that I was brought to a position whose 
sublime awfulness could not be equaled by any 
thing else on earth. Quicker by far than I can 
write, yet in this channel had my thoughts run. 

My brother, three days ago, gave me in private 
a heavy draft to be collected at another banking 
house, drawn in his favor by one of his « orrespond- 
ents and indorsed by another. I remember that 

he looked restless when he gave it to me; that he 
hurried from the room immediately afterward. I 
presented the draft; I received the money ; it was 
put into his hands; the books, which I keep, bear 
no account of it. He forged the paper. I am the 
suspected one. Ihave no means of proving my 
innocence, unless, perhaps, by proving his guilt. 
That, most like, is impossible, At any rate, what 
a terrible step for a man to take against his dead 
mother’s only other child! And he has a lovely 


ontinent, listen- 








folks pairing off as soberly as their elders, Many 


wife whom it would slay. Yet I myself haye—oh 





God! shut out her image from me !—I must not see 
it; I shall go mad! 

In this groove my thoughts rolled back and for- 
ward through the night. Facing this alternative 
I stood till the day of my trial —just one munth. 
My brother came often to see me; he lavished tears 
and embraces upon me ; he retained for me the best 
of counsel — yet he always seemed like one in the 
delirium of a fever, and ever, just as the turnkey 
swung back the heavy door to let him out, he would 
stop for a moment, trembling, and with his lips half 
opened, as if about to say something more to me— 
then, without meeting my eye, he would rush from 
the cell, Suffering as 1 was—suffering still more, 
as I was about to be, from the consequences of his 
sin—I could pity him deeply. 1 could forbear with 
the cowardice which could not confess ; for 1 knew 


how priceless liberty must be to a man who, losing 
it, leaves nis other soul in that most heart-broken 
of all widowhood — the widowhood of a convict's 


t 


wife. 

She whom I loved visited me many times - 
ways bringing me sweet messages in her presence 
from fhe birds, and the flowers, and the free sky 
outside—always talking with a yoice intensely sus- 
tained into cheerfulness of my acquittal, and 1 
toration to our old hopes. 1 told her I was inno- 
cent, and she believed me. I could not tell her 
who was guilty. 

My trial came on. I need not pain myself with 
long recital of the thronged court, the weary ques- 
tionings and cross-questionings, the audilile silence 
of the crowd when the pleas were made, the mo- 
ment whose shadow fell upon me when the foreman 
solemnly said “ guilty”—that other moment when 
I was condemned to the awful alienaye of prison 
for the fifteen years to come. 

Then I parted from home and friends. My 
brother did not bid me good-by; he lay si 
raging fever, on whose chances hung life. 

— the holy, the heroic — had borne all things, and 


She clasped my manacled 











came ‘to see me go. 


hands in her own, she pressed one long, last kiss 
upon the convict’s lips, and said, with a solemn 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ I will wait for you!” Then, with 
a superstition which, frivolous though it seem, «(ill 


crept into the awfulness of that hour, I stepped my 
watch, and vowed inwardly that its hands should 
never more move till we met again. 

After that the gates of my prison opened to let 
in but one message from the life outside. The 
chaplain brought me a lock of well-known soft 
brown hair, and told me, with a tear in his eve. 
that an old man had given it to him for me, sayi 
“My daughter is with God. She died whispering 
that she would wait for John Markham.” 

I endured the knowledge of her death with a be- 
numbed patience, uncomplaining, rar ly we 


by a 

single drop. I went through the unvarying rn md 
of day-labor in the prison-yard with a steady, mo- 
chanical industry which surprised my task masters 
for heretofore I had been taunted as ‘‘ the weak 


gentleman,” “‘ white fingers,” and whatever other 
epithet of insult the hardened bullies 


of discipline 
are accustomed, at discretion 


and without fear of 
resentment, to confer upon the wretched in their 
grasp. Atevening I held up the tress into that 
faint twilight which just filtered through my 
trates, and, kissing it, seemed to see her by me 

for I could never think of her as dead. iat Vr 
ization was kindly spared me by the fact that no 





new void can be felt, no new unnaturalness, in the 
eternal void and unnaturalness of a prison. 

But one night, coming from work, I found the 
tress gone. Asking the turnkey for it, I was told, 
Prisoners are allowed no useless articles.” From 
that moment I knew that she whom I loved was 
dead. Like a wild freshet the agony of that knowl- 
edge gushed in upon me, With it came the mem- 
ory of my burning wrongs—the scorn of man spent 
upon my innocent head —the perfidy of my only 
brother —the irredeemable hopelessness of al 
things. And I shut myself up in a sullen, silent 
madness. A most dangerous madness it was. 
From the time that I lost the tress five years were 
to elapse before I avent out, and if in that time a 
revolt had sprung up in prison I had died fighting 
in its front, for I was ripe for any crime. As it 








e 





was I only bode my time. Once out, I should 
wreak condignest vengeance on society—on law 


on my own brother. 
The five years passed—five years of dust and 
clinking in the yard—of darkness, muttering, low, 
smothered heart-burning in the cell. At last. one 
morning, the warden threw open my door, and I 
passed out with the slow lock-step 
been practicing nearly the quarter of a lifetime. 
I was going to chapel with the rest—to h 
Prodigal Son and the Magdalen — they the 
but the welcomed —I the innocent, yet the thrust 
out. But the officer stopped me with these three 
words: ‘ You are free!” 
I did not cheer, nor wring the man’s hand, nor 
even smile. One grows used to forget these ways 
of the world after fifteen years in prison. : 
But the revenge which, little by little, had 
stretched its fibrous roots through the soil of my 
heart till every drop of life-juice went to nourish 
the plant, now began to put forth its blossoms, and 
I felt themybud into an ecstatic, poisonous fi 
grance, My®weet, long-hoped-for hour had chime ! 
In afew moments more the despised convict should 
burst from his motley chrysalis, and be rushing like 
a winged Nemesis to settle accounts with a world 
which had the start of him by fifteen years. 
I went to the prison wardrobe and got back that 
dress which, in the days long gone, I had put 
with the rest of my humanity. 








rnilty, 





They were « 

and fastidiously gentleman-like as when | | 
them. I seemed for a moment, at their sight, to 
be waking from the terrible eternity of a bad drenm 
—to be finding them folded by my bedside, where 
they had lain only since the last night. 

I had come in with the majesty of the law—a 
guard on either side. I went out alone—no danger 
was apprehended of my escaping from that other 
prison—the world, Leaving the high gray walls 


behind me I struck into the road for Hartford. 
Had I come out five years before I might have 
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tion. After nearly setting fire to the house, they 
seemed to remember # past scene, and sticking them 
in the chandeliers, lighted the saloon for a ball. 
So they had a ball, and Polydore had to play for 
them. One ape thrummed the piano, another the 
accordion; Polydore, after having been beaten 
about the head, was forced to attempt the guitar. 

Worse than this. When the amusements of the 
evening grew rather slack, the unhappy man was 
ordered to enhven the monkey-guests by gym- 
nastics; much of the same description of exercises 
as men forces from monkeys. In vain he refused ; 
he was beaten till he was black and blue. In vain 
he was unsuccessful, and fell instead of climbing 
to the top of la parche ; he was beaten again. He 
had a taste now of captivity, indeed, and knew 
better than he had ever done before, what monkeys 
feel when they fall into the hands of men. 

Karabouffi had mysteriously quitted the ball 
some time ago. He now returned, bearing on his 
arin Saimira, weeping, piaintive, and disconsolate. 
It was plain that the King had divorced the lovers, 
and forced poor Saimira to himeelf. That was the 
reason, then, why the unhappy Mococo was con- 
fined—that the monarch might both feed his re- 
venge, and hold the threat of his hostage over Sai- 
mira, should she be recalcitrant aad disobliging. 
The little chimpanzee could only look her tender, 
plaintive sympathy with her former master, under- 
going these indignities. At last a thought seemed 
to strike her. She became gay, lively, coquettish ; 
roused the jealousy of Karaboafii ; flirted openly be- 
fore his eves ; until the King, in a passion, dragged 
her radely from the ball-room ; and the whole court 
fled in his train. This was Saimira’s mode of de- 
livering Marasquin. 

To varricade himself in the veranda, as this 
portion of the house was called, was not a work of 
time. In ten mivutes Polydore was safe from all 
attacks from the monkey-world outside. He had 
food and lights here; what more did he require? 
He laid himself down and slept as tranquilly as if 
he had been in his apartment at Macao. The next 
day he ascended a smali spiral stair-case, which led 
to Admiral Campbell's private study. Looking 
out throurh the iattice-work, he saw the whole 
army of apes drawn up about his castle, strongly 
armed with sticks and bludgeons, silently, and pa- 
tiently, and watchfully besieging him. But he 
knew that he was safe, and despised them. Search- 
ing about, he found Lord Campbell's journal, 
“where, among other things too long to mention 
here, he learned the mystery of the skeleton. It 
was that of a mandriil, the former monkey-king of 
the island, who, disputing the admiral’s possession, 
had been first shot, then hung, as « terror to all re- 
eusants and rebels. The journal mentioned where 
the rifle was placed, and Marasquin thus saw him- 
self in possession of a formidable weapon of offense. 
On the strength of the good news he went to dine, 
But a new difficulty had arisen—there was no wa- 
ter to be had; and Polydore was beginning to suf- 
fer from the strong and fiery wine of the British 
sailor. ‘This difficulty, though not immediately 
pressing, was not wholly despicable. Peeping 
again through the lattice - work, Polydore beheld 
the besieging army still at their posts, but with an 
increase of weapons. Before each ape lay a heap 
of stones. 

Days passed. Polrdore portioned out his pro- 
visions, and found that he could live for three 
years, at the least, on the admiral’s stores. But for 
water? Notadrop! Champagne and fiery wines 
in abundance, but of pure water—not adrop. This 
wine-drinking made the temperate keeper ill and 
mad. After about a month of it, in a fit of frenzy, 
he rushed to the arm-chest, seized thirty rifies, 
loaded them all, broke out two loop-holes in the 
wall, and prepared to deal death on all who op- 
posed him in the search for water. But what a 
sight met his eyes! He had last looked on two or 
three thousand apes ; now there were twenty thou- 
sand, at least, and their stone-heaps had risen into 
mountains, piled up higher than the bell-tower. 
Maddened and in desperation, Polydore fired, and 
the battle began. Each rifle was loaded with six 
balls, and each shot slew multitudes; but multi- 
tudes appeared to take the places of those who fell ; 
while, like hail, came thundering down showers of 
huge stones, battering walls and roofs, and threat- 
ening to end the siege in quicker time than was 
agreeable to the besieged. However, night came 
on, and a truce came with it. 

Marasquin was in a state of habilimentary des- 
titution. His clothes had left him, even to the 
last shred, and he was dying of cold. Turning 
over the few chests yet unrified in the apartment, 
he came upon the magnificent skin of Campbell's 
slaughtered mandrill, The very thing for the poor 
naked, shivering combatant. He thrust his arms 
into the mandril’s arms, his legs into the man- 
drill’s legs, he pulied the hairy scalp over his fore- 
head, then sewed himself up with twine—an ape 
complete. 

When day dawned he ascended to his post; but 
a few minutes’ bombardment set the question of the 
siege at rest—the walls were falling about his ears. 
Reselved to die like a man, he seized a Malay 
kreese in one hand and a revolver in the other, 
then leaped from the veranda into the midst of 
his enemies, But what a miracle! The army, in- 
stead of falling on him and tearing him to pieces, 
slunk back in reverent dismay. It was a panie— 
a superstitious awe, After a moment Karabouffi, 
crawling on all-fours, and full of the most terrible 
fear, writhed and crept up to him at the head of 
the prostrate forees. He licked his hands and 
feet, and ali the army licked his hands and feet. 
He abased himeclf in a kind of mute adoration 
mingled with abject terror, and the army abased 
itself in like manner. Polydore saw it all. He 
was their Fetich, their Avatar, their King Arthur 
Kedivivus—their resuscitated Mandrill Monarch! 
What could be done, but accept the réle which 
chance and superstition had thrust upon him? 
Karabouffi resigned, and Polydore reigned in his 
stead. His first act of regal power was to reunite 
Saimira and Mococo, in spite of the ex-monarch’s 
jealousy and despair; and, his first of prudence, 





was to escape from his body-guards, one heavy 
night full of electricity, when every monkey slept 
as if dead, and to bury the bones of his defunct 
self. 

Time passed on, and monarch and subjects were 
mutually well-pleased and on eminently fraternal 
terms, when, one day, as Polydore was enforcing 
some useful lessons on his court, crack! went the 
mantle of royalty behind, and with it his chances 
of monkey deification. After an agonizing day the 
rent was repaired at night—but not very stoutly 
or enduringly. A disturbed dream completed the 
catastrophe, and behold Polydore Marasquin with 
his monkey-skin in two! His reign was over; 
his life would also soon be over, for there was no 
possibility of sewing himself up again; and Poly- 
dore, without his skin, was a demon and no demi- 
god to the monkey world. What should he do? 
What could he do, indeed, but fortify himself once 
more within the veranda, while his subjects as- 
sembled in troops and howled forth their fond dis- 
may at his disappearance ? 

At last, out of guiding love, they began their 
bombardment as of old, and Polydore felt that his 
hours were numbered. The walls were cracking ; 
the roof was falling; death, in the shape of twenty 
thousand furious apes, pressed close upon him— 
when boom! boom! boom! three cannon - shots. 
After waiting and watching, peering curiously this 
way and that, Karabouffi gave his signal—the same 
long, shrill, strange whistle which Polydore had 
heard before ; and swift as a flash of lightning, the 
whole monkey world vanished. Not a trace was 
to be seen—not the tip of a tail nor the point of an 
ear—where, two minutes before, had swarmed an 
army of twenty thousand howling, fighting, des- 
perate, and king-deserted apes. The cannon an- 
nounced the return of Admiral Campbell from a 
cruise after the Malay pirates, and Polydore Ma- 
rasquin was saved. Returning to Macao, he mar- 
ried, became rich, was independent, and happy ; 
but often he was heard to sigh to himself, and whis- 
per softly: “‘Ah! when I was an ape!” He wrote 
his “‘ emotions,” and made Léon Gozlan his editor. 

M. Léon Gozlan, in a word, is an excellent French 
writer, who has written an excellent and odd book. 
It has been published at Paris by M. Michel Lévy, 
under the title of Les Emotions de Polydore Ma- 
rasquin ; and the perusal of these emotions of Poly- 
dore Marasquin has led to the present account of 
the Monkey-king. 





THE ‘“* LEVIATHAN.” 


Tris immense vessel is the property of a joint- 
stock company, chartered in England under the 
title of the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, 
and having a capital of $6,000,000, in 2100 shares, 
with privilege to increase the amount to $10,000,000, 

The hull of the vessel is built entirely of iron, 
and is 680 feet in length, 83 feet in breadth, and 60 
feet in depth from keel todeck. Itis divided trans- 
versely into ten separate compartments of 60 feet 
each, rendered perfectly water-tight by bulk-heads, 
having no openings whatever below the second 
deck. Also two longitudinal walls of iron, 36 feet 
apart, traverse 350 feet of the length of the ship. 

In the construction of the hull 10,000 tons of iron 
plates, or about 30,000 plates, have been riveted to- 
gether with 3,000,000 rivets. At the bottom the 
plates are an inch thick; in all other plates but 
three quarters of an inch. 

Up to the water-mark the hull is constructed 
with an inner and an outer skin—that is to say, it 
is double; the two hulls being ten feet ten inches 
apart; each being of equal firmness and solidity. 
Through this space, at intervals of six feet, run 
horizontal webs of iron plates (at right angles with 
the ribs), which materially increase the power of 
resistance of the two hulls. 

Besides the principal bulk-heads or water-tight 
compartments above-mentioned, there is in each 
compartment a second intermediate bulk-head, form- 
ing a coal-bunker. These also can be closed in an 
emergency. ‘There are no openings through the 
bulk-heads beneath the water-line of the vessel ex- 
cept two continuous tunnels through which the 
steam-pipes pass; and these even can be hermetic- 
ally closed in a very short time by apparatus af- 
fixed. 

The vessel will have ten boilers and five funnels. 
Each boiler works separately from its neighbor, 
and can be entirely disconnected from the rest. 
Each boiler has ten furnaces, making in all 100 
furnaces. Anthracite coal will be used as fuel. 
The funnels are 100 feet in height, measuring from 
the boiler floor. She is to be put in motion by 
steam and sails. For the last she has seven masts, 
two of which will carry square sails, the balance 
only fore-and-aft sails. She will spread no less 
than 6500 square yards of canvas. Her paddle- 
wheels will be propelled by four engines, the cyl- 
inder of each of which weighs 28 tons, or 62,720 
pounds. The engines are of 1000-horse power ; and 
act separately, so that the paddle-wheels may be 
used independently of each other, as circumstances 
may render necessary. The diameter of the pad- 
dle-wheels wili be 56 feet. The engines working 
the screw-propeller are of 1600-horse power. The 
screw is 24 feet in diameter, and is the largest ever 
made. The shaft is 160 feet in length, and weighs 
60 tons, 

Her speed is estimated at an average for all 
weathiers of fifteen nautical miles per hour. 

Here is a summary of her dimensions, contents, 
and capacity, which will enable the reader, at a 
glance, to gather the most important facts about 
this gigantic vessel. 

Length (rather more than the eighth 
of a mile) ; 

Breadth. . awe 

Depth fror : 

Length of principal saloons 

Number of decks.............. 


Tonnage ............ ae 
To carry coals and cargo 


Nominal power of paddle engines. oh 







689 feet, 
60 
om 


+ 4 

. 22.500 tons. 
18,000 

1,000 horses. 
- “ screw . we “ 
Number of cylinders of paddle en- 
gines 

Diameter of cylinders. ......+...+.+ 


74 inches. 





Length of stroke... ....sseceeeeeees 14 ft. 6 inch 
Draft of water (laden)...........+++ 30 feet. 
= 8 GD cccccsvccccces 2“ 
To carry 800 ist class 
“ 2.00024 * ; Tota’..... 4,000 passengers. 
“ 1,200 3d + 
” troops, without othe - 
mgers... wd cestévesencsees’ es ret 10,000 
Weight of iron used in constriction, 
ee en 7,000 tons, 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER XXIL. 
The object of Civilization being always to = pot om 
one way or the other, the Mayor of Gatesboro’ en ns 

a statesmanlike ambition to settle Gentleman Waife: 

no doubt a wise conception, and in accordance with the 

genius of the Nation.—Every Session of Parliament, 

England is employed in settling folks, whether at home 

or at the Antipodes, who ignorantly object to be settled 

in her way; in short, “I'll settle them," has become a 

vulgar idiom, tantamount to a threat of uttermost ex- 

termination or smash.—Therefore the Mayor of Gates- 
boro’, harboring that benignant idea with reference to 

“Gentleman Waife,” all kindly readers will exclaim, 

*Dii, Meliora! What will he do with it? 

Tue doll once more safe behind the pillow, 
Sophy’s face gradually softened; she bent for- 
ward, touched the Mayor’s hand timidly, and 
looked at him with pleading, penitent eyes, still 
wet with tears—eyes that said, though the lips 
were silent—* I'll not hate you. I was ungrate- 
ful and peevish ; may I beg pardon?” 

“I forgive you with all my heart,” cried the 
Mayor, interpreting the look aright. ‘‘ And now 
try and compose yourself and sleep while I talk 
with your grandpapa below.” 

““T don’t see how it is possible that I can leave 
her,” said Waife, when the two men had ad- 
journed to the sitting-room. 

“1 am sure,” quoth the Mayor, seriously, “that 
it is the best thing for her; her pulse has much 
nervous excitability ; she wants a complete rest; 
she ought not to move about with you on any 
account. But come—though I must not know, 
it seems, who and what you are, Mr. Chapman 
—I don’t think you will run off with my cows, 
and if you like to stay at the Bailiff’s Cottage 
for a week or two with your grandchild, you 
shall be left in peace, and asked no questions, 
I will own to you a weakness of mine—I valrs 
myself on being seldom or never taken in. [ 
don’t think I could forgive the man who di+ 
take me in. But taken in I certainly shall bi, 
if, despite all your mystery, you are not as hon- 
est a fellow as ever stood upon shoe-leather! 
So come to the cottage.” 

Waife was very much affected by this confid- 
ing kindness; but he shook his head despond- 
ently, and that same abject, almost cringing hu- 
mility of mien and manner which had pained, 
at times, Lionel and Vance, crept over the whole 
man, so that he seemed to cower and shrink as 
a Pariah before a Brahman. ‘No, Sir; thank 
you most humbly. No, Sir—that must not be. 
I mast work for my daily bread, if what a poor 
vagabond like me may do can be called work. 
I have made it a rule for years not to force my- 
self to the hearth and home of any kind man, 
who, not knowing my past, has a right to sus- 
pect me. Where I lodge, I pay as a lodger; or 
whatever favor shown me spares my purse, I try 
to return in some useful, humble way. Why, 
Sir, how could I make free and easy with an- 
other man’s board and roof-tree for days or 
weeks together, when I would not even come to 
your hearthstone for a cup of tea?” ‘The Mayor 
remembered, and was startled. Waife hurried 
on. ‘But for my poor child I have no sach 
scruples—no shame, no false pride. I take what 
you offer her gratefully—gratefully. Ah, Sir, 
she is not in her right place with me; but 
there’s no kicking against the pricks. Where 
was 1? Oh! well, I tell you what we will do, 
Sir. I will take her to the Cottage in a day or 
two—as soon as she is well enough to go—and 
spend the day with her, and deceive her, Sir! 
yes, deceive, cheat her, Sir! I am a cheat—a 
player—and she'll think I'm going to stay with 
her; and at night, when she’s asleep, I'll creep 
off, I and the other dog. But I'll leave a letter 
for her—it will soothe her, and she'll be patient 
and wait. I will come back again to see her ina 
week, and once every week till she’s well again.” 

“ And what will you do?” 

“I don’t know”—but, said the actor, forcing 
a laugh—‘“ I'm not a man likely to starve. Oh, 
never fear, Sir!” 

So the Mayor went away, and strolled across 
the fields to his Bailiff’s cottage, to prepare for 
the guest it would receive. 

“It is all very well that the poor man should 
be away for some days,” thought Mr. Hartopp. 
** Before he comes azein, I shall have hit on 
some plan to serve him; and I can learn more 
about him from the child in his absence, and 
see what he is really fit for. There’s a school- 
master wanted in Morley’s village. Old Morley 
wrote to me to recommend him one. Good 
salary—pretty house. But it would be wrong 
to set over young children—recommend to a 
respectable proprietor and his parson—a man 
whom I know nothing about. Impossible! that 
will not do. If there was any place of light 
service which did not require trust or responsi- 
bility—but there is no such place in Great Brit- 
ain. Suppose I were to set him up in some 
easy way of business—a little shop, eh? I don’t 
know. What would Williams say? If, indeed, 
I were taken in!—if the man I am thus credu- 
lously trusting turned out a rogue”—the Mayor 
paused and actually shivered at that thought— 
“why then, I should be fallen indeed. My wife 
would not let me have half-a-crown in m 
pockets; and I could not walk a hundred wend 
but Williams would be at my heels to protect 
me from being stolen by gipsies. Taken in 
him! No, impossible! But if it turn out as 
suspect—that contrary to vulgar prudence, I am 





Soo he ate, rect ond geod man in Sifient. 
ties— 


what a triumph I shall then gain 
over them all. How Williams will revere me !” 
The good man laughed aloud at that thought, 
and walked on with a prouder step. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

A pretty trifle in its way, no doubt, is the love between 
youth and youth—Gay varieties of the bauble spread 
the counter of the Great Toy-Shop—But thou, courte- 
ous Dame Nature, raise thine arm to yon shelf, some- 
what out of everyday reach, and bring me down that 
obsolete, neglected, unconsidered thing, the Love be- 
tween Age and Childhood. 

Tue next day Sophy was better—the day 
after, improvement was more visible—and on 
the third day Waife paid his bill, and conducted 
her to the rural abode to which, credulous at 
last of his promises to share it with her for a 
time, he enticed her fated steps. It was little 
more than a mile beyond the suburbs of the 
town, and though the walk tired her, she con- 
cealed fatigue, and would not suffer him to car- 

her. The cottage now smiled out before 
them—thatched gable roof, with fancy barge 
board—half Swiss, half what is called Eliza- 
bethan—all the fences and sheds round it, as 
only your rich traders, condescending to turn 
farmers, construct and maintain—sheds and 
fences, trim and neat, as if models in wax- 
work. The breezy air came fresh from the new 
haystacks—from the woodbine round the porch 

—from the breath of the lazy kine, as they stood 

knee-deep in the pool, that, belted with weeds 

and broad-leaved water-lilies, lay calm and 
gleaming amidst level pastures. 

Involuntarily they arrested their steps, to gaze 
on the cheerful landscape and inhale the balmy 
air. Meanwhile the Mayor came out from the 
cottage porch, his wife leaning on his arm, and 
two of his younger children bounding on before, 
with joyous faces, giving chase to a gaudy butter- 
fly which they had started from the woodbine. 

Mrs. Hartopp had conceived a lively curi- 
osity to see and judge for herself of the ob- 

jects of her liege lord's benevolent interest. 
She shared, of course, the anxiety which formed 
the standing excitement of all those who lived 
but for one godlike purpose—that of preserv- 
ing Josiah Hartopp from being taken in. But 
whenever the Mayor specially wished to se- 
cure his wife’s countenance to any pet project 
of his own, and convince her either that he was 
not taken in, or that to be discreetly taken in is, 
in this world, a very popular and sure mode of 
getting up, he never failed to attain his end. 

at man was the cunningest creature! As 
full of wiles and stratagems in order to get his 
own way—in benevolent objects—as men who 
set up to be clever are for selfish ones. Mrs. 

Hartopp was certainly a good woman, but a 

made good woman. Married to another man, I 

suspect that she would have been a shrew. Pe- 

truchio would have tamed her, I'll swear. But 
she, poor lady, had been gradually, but complete- 
ly subdued, subjugated, absolutely cowed beneath 
the weight of her spouse’s despotic mildness ; 
for in Hartopp there was a weight of soft quiet- 
ude, of placid oppression, wholly irresistible. It 
would have buried a Titaness under a Pelion of 
moral feather-beds. Mass upon mass of down 
influence descended upon you, seemingly yield- 
ing as it fell, enveloping, overbearing, stifling 
you; not presenting a single hard point of con- 
tact; giving in as you pushed against it; sup- 
pleing itself seductively round you, softer and 
softer, heavier and heavier, till, I assure you, 
ma’am, no matter how high your natural wifely 
spirit, you would have had it smoth=red out of 
you, your last rebellious murmur d~ ng languidly 
away under the descending fleec es. 

“So kind in you to come with me, Mary,” 
said Hartopp. “I could not have been hap- 
py without your approval: look at the child— 
something about her like Mary Anne, and Mary 
Anne is the picture of you!” 

Waife advanced, uncovering; the two chil- 
dren, having lost trace of the butterfly, had ran 
up toward Sophy. But her shy look made them- 
selves shy—shyness is so contagious—and they 
stood a little aloof, gazing at her. Sir Isaac 
stalked direct to the Saver, sniffed at him, and 
wagged his tail. 

Mrs. Hartopp now bent over Sophy, and ac- 
knowledging that the face was ogeey y, 
glanced graciously toward her husband, and 
said, “I see the likeness!” then to Sephy, “I 
fear you are tired, my dear; you must not over- 
fatigue yourself—and you must take milk fresh 
from the cow every morning.” And now the 
bailiff’s wife came briskly out, a tidy, fresh- 
colored, kind-faced woman, fond of children— 
the more so because she had none of her own. 

So they entered the farm-yard—Mrs. Hartopp 
being the chief talker; and she, having pointed 
out to Sophy the cows and the turkeys, the hen- 
coops and the great China gander, led her by the 
one hand—while Sophy’s other hand clung 
firmly to Waife’s—across the-little garden, with 
its patent bee-hives, into the house, teok off her 
bonnet, and kissed her. “Very like Mary Anne! 
—Mary Anne, dear.” One of the two children 
owning that name approached — snub-nosed, 
black-eyed, with cheeks like peonies. ‘‘This 
little girl, my Mary Anne, was as as you— 
over-study ; and now, my dear child, you must 
try and steal a little of her color. Don't you 
think my Mary Anne is like her papa, Mr. 
Ch - 

“ Like me!” exclaimed the Mayor; whisper- 
ing Waife, “‘image of her mother! the same in- 
te look !” 

Said the artful actor, ‘‘ Indeed, ma’am, the 
oung lady has her father’s mouth and eye- 

but that acute, sensible expression is 
yours—quite yours. Sir Isaac, make a bow to 


the young lady, and then, Sir, go through the 
sword-exercise !"” 
[For continuation, see page 782.] 
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“LEVIATHAN.”—{See opposite page. ] 


10. Screw Engines. 
11. Cross Bulk-heads 
12. Steam-pipe from forward Boilers. 


13. Steam-pipe from after Boilers. 
14. Space for Cargo. 
15. Officers’ Rooms. 


16. 
17. 


Berths for Crew 
Boilers for Paddle Engines. 
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Waife indeed was striving hard to keep down 
emotion; but his lips were set firmly and the 
blood had left them, and his hands were trem- 
bling. 

“We must hide ourselves,” he said, in a very 
low voice, ‘we must take false names—I—be- 
cause—because of reasons I can’t tell even to 
you—and you, because I failed to get you a 
proper home, where you ought to be; and there 
is one who, if he pleases, and he may please it 
any day, could take you away from me, if he 
found you out—and so—and so.” He paused 
abruptly, looked at her fearful wondering soft 
face, and rising, drew himself up with one of 
those rare outbreaks of dignity which elevated 
the whole character of his person. “ But as for 
me,” said he, “if I have lost all name—if while 
I live, I must be this wandering, skulking out- 
cast—look above, Sophy—look up above, there 
all secrets will be known—all hearts read—and 
there my best hope to find a place in which I 
may wait your coming, is, in what has lost me 
all birthright here. Not to exalt myself do I 
say this—no; but that you may have comfort, 
darling, if ever hereafter you are pained by what 
men say to you of me.” 

As he spoke, the expression of *-+s race. at first 
solemn and lofty, relaxed into melancholy sub- 
mission. ‘Then passing his arm into hers, and 
leaning on it as if sunk once more into the broken 
cripple needing her frail support, he drew her 
forth from the arbor, and paced the little garden 
slowly, painfully. At length he seemed to re- 
cover himself, and said in his ordinary cheerful 
tone, “ But to the point in question, suppose we 
have done with acting and roaming, and keep 
to one name, and settle somewhere like plain 
folks, again I ask—how shall we live ?” 

‘**T have been thinking of that,” answered So- 
phy. “ Youremember that those good Miss Bur- 
tons taught me all kinds of needle-work, and I 
know people can make money by needle-work. 
And then, Grandy dear, what can't you do? Do 
you forget Mrs, Saunders’s books that you bound, 
and her ewps and saucers that you mended? So 
we would both work, and have a little cottage 
and a garden, that we could take care of, and 
sell the herbs ana vegetables. Oh, I have thought 
over it all, the last fortnight, a hundred hundred 
times, only I did not dare to speak first.” 
Waife listened very attentively. ‘‘ Lcan make 
ry good baskets,” said he, rubbing his chin, 
** famous baskets (if one could hire a bit of osier 
ground), and, as you say, there might be other 
fancy articles I could turn out prettily enough, 
and you could work samplers, and urn-rugs, and 
doyleys, and pin-cushions, and so forth; and 
what with a rood or two of garden ground, and 
poultry (the Mayor says poultry is healthy for 
children), upon my word, if we could find a safe 
place, and people would not trouble us with their 
gossip—and we could save a little money for you 
when [ am—” 

“ Bees too—honey ?” interrupted Sophy, grow- 
ing more and more interested and excited. 

‘Yes, bees—certainly. A cottage of that kind 
in a village would not be above £6 a year, and 
£20 spent on materials for fancy-works would 
set us up. Ah! but furniture—beds and tables 
—monstrons dear.* 

‘**Oh no, very litth would do at first.” 

** Let us count the money we have left,” said 
Waife, throwing himself down on a piece of 
sward that encircled a shady mulberry tree. Old 
man and child counted the money, bit by bit, 
gayly yet anxiously—babbling, interrupting each 
other—scheme upon scheme ; they forgot past 
and present as much as in acting plays—they 
were absorbed in the fature—innocent simple 
future—innocent as the future planned by two 
infants fresh from Robinson Crusoe or fairy tales. 

‘IT remember—I remember; just the place 
for us,” cried Waife, suddenly. ‘It is many, 
many, many years since I was there ; I was court- 
ing my Lizzy at the time—alas—alas! But no 
sad thoughts now !—jast the place, near a large 
town, but in a pretty village quite retired from 
it. "was there I learned to make baskets. I 
had broken my leg—fall from a horse—nothing 
to do. I lodged with an old basket-maker; he 
had a capital trade. Rivulet at the back of his 
house; reeds, osiers, plentiful. I see them now, 
as I saw them from my little casement while 
my leg was setting. And Lizzy used to write 
to me such dear letters; my baskets were all 
for her. We had baskets enough to have fur- 
nished a house with baskets ; could have dined 
in baskets, sat in baskets, slept in baskets. With 
a few lessons I could soon recover the knack of 
the work. I should like to see the place again; 
it would be shaking hands with my youth once 
more. None who could possibly recognize me 
could be now living. Saw no one but the sur- 
geon, the basket-maker, and his wife; all so old, 
they must be long since gathered to their fa- 
thers. Perhaps no one carries on the basket 
trade now. I may revive it and have it all to 
myself; perhaps the cottage itself may be easily 
hired.” Thus, ever disposed to be sanguine, the 
vagabond chattered on, Sophy listening fondly, 
and smiling wp to his face. ‘ And a fine large 
park close by; the owners great lords, deserted 
it then; perhaps it is deserted still. You might 
wander over it as if it were your own, Sophy. 
Such wonderfal trees—such green solitudes ; 
and pretty shy hares running across the vistas 
—~stately deer too! We will make friends with 
the lodge-keepers, aud we will call the park 
yours, Sophy ; and I shall be a genius who weaves 
magical baskets, and you shall be the enchanted 
princess concealed from all evil eyes, knitting 
doyleys of pearl under leaves of emerald, and 
catching no sound from the world of perishable 
life, except as the boughs whisper and the birds 
sing.” 

“Dear me, here you are—we thought you 
were lost,” said the bailiff’s wife ; *‘ tea is wait- 
ing for you, and there’s husband, Sir, coming up 
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you, Sir, and you too, my dear; we have 
children of our own.” 

It is past eleven. Sophy, worn out, but with 
emotions far more pleasurable than she had long 
knapyn, is fast asleep. Waife kneels by her side, 
looking at her. He touches her hand, so cool 
and soft—all fever gone; he rises on tiptoe—he 
bends over her forehead—a kiss there, and a 
tear; he steals away, down, down the stairs. 
At the porch is the bailiff, holding Sir Isaac. 

“ We'll take all care of her,’ said Mr. Gooch. 
“You'll not know her again when you come 
back.” 

Waife pressed the hand of his grandchild’s 
host, but did not speak. 

“You are sure you will find your way—no, 
that’s the wrong turn—straight on to the town. 
They'll be sitting up for you at the Saracen’s 
Head, I suppose ; of course, Sir? Ic seems not 
hospitable like, your going away at the dead of 
night thus. But I understand you don’t like 
crying, Sir—we men don’t; and your sweet lit- 
tle girl, I dare say, would sob, ready to break her 
heart, if she knew. Fine moonlight night, Sir 
—straight on. And I say, don’t fret about her ; 
wife loves children dearly—so do I. Good- 
night.” 

On went Waife—lamely, slowly—Sir Isaac’s 
w.ite coat gleaming in the moow, ghost-like. 
On he went, bundle strapped across his shoulder, 
leaning on his staff, along by the folded sheep 
and the sleeping cattle. 
the high road, Gatesboro’ fall before him, with 
all its roofs and spires, he tarned his back on 
the town, and tramped once more along the 
desert thoroughfare—more slowly, and more ; 
more lamely, and more; till several mile-stones 
were passed; and then he crept through the gap 
of a hedgerow, to the sheltering eaves of a hay- 
stack ; and under that roof-tree he and Sir Isaac 
lay down to rest. 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Laugh at forebodings of evil, but tremble after day-dreams 
of happinesa, 

Warre left behind him at the cottage two let- 
ters—one intrusted to the bailiff, with a sealed 
bag, for Mr. Hartopp—one for Sophy, placed on 
a chair beside her bed. 

The first letter was as follows: 

“T trust, dear and honored Sir, that I shall 
come back safely ; and when I do, I may have 
found, perhaps, a home for her, and some way 
of life such as you would not blame. But, in 
case of accident, I have left with Mr. Gooch, 
sealed up, the money we made at Gatesboro’, 
after paying the inn bill, doctor, ete., and re- 
taining the mere trifle I need in case I and Sir 
Isaac fail to support ourselves. You will kind- 
ly take care of it. I should not feel safe with 
more money about me, an old man. I might 
be robbed; besides, ] am careless. I never can 
keep money; it slips out of my hands like an 
eel, Heaven bless you, Sir; your kindness 
seems like a miracle vouchsafed to me for that 
child’s dear sake. No evil can chance to her 
with you; and if I should fall ill and die, even 
then you, who would have aided the tricksome 
vagrant, will not grudge the saving hand to the 
harmless child.” 


The letter to Sophy ran thus: 

“Darling, forgive me; I have stolen away 
from you, but only for a few days, and only in 
order to see if we can not gain the magic home 
where ] am to be the Genius, and you the Prin- 
cess. I go forth with such a light heart, Sophy 
dear. I shall be walking thirty miles a day, 
and not feel an ache in the lame leg; you could 
not keep up with me—you know you could not. 
So think over the cottage and the basket-work, 
and practice at samplers and pin-cushions when 
it is too hot to play; and be stout and strong 
against I come back. That, I trust, will be this 
day week—'tis but seven days; and then we will 
only act fairy dramas to nodding trees, with lin- 
nets for the orchestra; and even Sir Isaac shall 
not be demeaned by mercenary tricks, but shall 
employ his arithmetical talents in casting up the 
weekly bills, and he shall never stand on his 
hind legs except on sunny days, when he shall 
carry a parasol to shade an enchanted princess. 
Laugh, darling—let me faney I see you laugh- 
ing; but don’t fret—don’t fancy I desert you. 
Do try and get well—quite, quite well; I ask it 
of you on my knees.” 

The letter and the bag were taken over, at 
sunrise, to Mr. Hartopp’s villa. Mr. Hartopp 
was an early man. Sophy overslept herself; 
her room was to the west; the morning beams 
did not reach its windows; and the cottage 
without children woke up to labor, noiseless and 
still. So wien at last she shook off sleep, and, 
tossing her hair from her blue eyes, looked round 
and became conscious of the strange place, she 
still fancied the hour early. But she got up, 
drew the curtain from the window, saw the sun 
high in the heavens, and, ashamed of her lazi- 
ness, turned, and lo! the letter on the chair! 
Her heart at once misgave her; the truth flash- 
ed upon a reason prematurely quick in the in- 
tuition which belongs to the union of sensitive 
affection and active thought. She drew a long 
breath, and turned deadly pale. It was some 
minutes before she could take up the letter, be- 
fore she could break the seal. When she did, 
she read on noiselessly, her tears dropping over 
the page, without effort or sob. She had no 
egotistical sorrow, no grief in being left alone 
with strangers; it was the pathos of the old 
man’s lonely wanderings, of his bereavement, 
of his counterfeit glee, and genuine self-sacri- 
fice—this it was that suffused her whole heart 
with unutterable yearnings of tenderness, grati- 
tude, pity, veneration. But when she had wept 
silently for some time, she kissed the letter with 
devout passion, and turned to that Heaven to 


from his work ; he'll be proud and glad to know | which the outcast had taught her first to pray. 


Bat when he got into 


Afterward she stood still, musing a little while, 
| and the sorrowful shade gradually left her face. 
Yes; she would obey him—she would not fret 
—she would try and get well and strong. He 
would feel, at the distance, that she was true to 
his wishes—that she was fitting herself to be 
again his companion; seven days would soon 
pass. Hope, that can never long quit the heart 
of childhood, brightened over her meditations, 
| as the morning sun over a landscape that, just 

before, had lain s4d amidst twilight and under 
rains. 

When she came down stairs Mrs. Gooch was 
pleased and surprised to observe the placid smile 
upon her face, and the quiet activity with which, 
after the morning meal, she moved about by the 
good woman’s side, assisting her in her dairy 
work and other housewife tasks, talking little, 
comprehending quickly—composed, cheerful. 

“Tam so glad to see you don’t pine after 
your good grandpapa, as we feared yon would.” 

“He told me not to pine,” answered Sophy, 
| simply, but with a quivering lip. ‘ 

When the noon deepened, and it became too 
warm for exercise, Sophy timidly asked if Mrs. 
Gooch had any worsteds and knitting-needles, 
and being accommodated with those implements 
and materials, she withdrew to the arbor, and 
seated herself to work—solitary and tranquil. 

What made, perhaps, the chief strength in 
this poor child’s nature, was its intense trustful- 
ness—a part, perhaps, of its instinctive apprecia- 
tion of truth. She trusted in Waife—in the 
Future—in Providence—in her own childish, 
| not helpless, self. Already, as her slight fin- 
gers sorted the worsteds, and her graceful taste 
shaded their hues into blended harmony, her 
mind was weaving, not less harmoniously, the 
hues in the woof of dreams: the cottage home 
——the harmless tasks-—-Waife, with his pipe, in 
the arm-chair, under some porch, covered, likg 
that one yonder—why not ?—with fragrant wood- 
bine. And life, if humble, honest, truthful, not 
shrinking from the day, so that, if Lionel met 
her again, she should not blush, nor he be shock- 
ed. And if their ways were so different as her 
grandfather said, still they might cross, as they 
had crossed before, and—the work slid from her 
hand, the sweet lips parted, smiling; a picture 
came before her eyeshef grandfather, Lionel, 
herself; all three, friends, and happy; a stream, 
fair as the Thames had seemed—green trees ail 
bathed in summer—the boat gliding by; in that 
boat they three, borne softly on—away—away— 
what matters whither? by her side the old man; 
facing her, the boy’s bright, kind eyes. She 
started. She heard noises—a swinging gate— 
| footsteps. She started—she rose—voices; one 
| strange to her, a man’s voice, then the. Mayor's. 
| A third voice, shrill, stern; a terrible voice— 
heard in infancy—associated with images of 
cruelty, misery, woe. It could not be !—impossi- 
ble! Near—nearer came the footsteps. Seized 
with the impulse of flight, she sprang to the 
mouth of the arbor. Fronting her glared two 
dark, baleful eyes. She stood—arrested—spell- 
bound—as a bird fixed rigid by the gaze of a 
serpent. 

“Yes, Mr. Mayor; all right! it is our little 
girl—our dear Sophy. This way, Mr. Losely. 
Such a pleasant surprise for you, Sophy, my 
love !” said Mrs, Crane. 
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THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Op Gert. ** Don't ery, little boy. 
purpose 7" 


InJsuzev Party. ** No, Sir, he hit me on the head." 


Did he hit you on 





A suit was recently brought before a justice of the peace 
in Yuba County, California, for the recovery of seven- 
teen dollars, which a man had won of another, or rather 
got possession of by “ bluffing’ while he had four Jacks, 
The Maryville Inquirer saysthe Court ** let herself loose” 
on the question, and held that where a party coolly and de- 
liberately ** bluffed"’ the holder of a small winning hand 
out of his money, it might well be considered downright 
robbery, and be punished as such; but the Court stated 
that while it would punish the party who would be guilty 
of such “ bluffing,” it had no protection or mercy for the 
man who, like the plaintiff in the case, permitted himself 
to be bluffed with fours in his hand! Such a man, in 
the opinion of the Court, should not only lose his seven- 
teen dollar ** pot,’ but receive the jeers of every goéd 
poker player in Yuba County, 

enna eiainants 

THE CUDGELED HUSBAND. 

As Thomas was cudgeled one day by his wife, 
Ile took to his heels, and fled for his life ; 
Tom's three dearest friends came by in the squabble, 
And saved him at once from the shrew and the rabble ; 
Then ventured to give him some sober advice— 
But Tom is a person of honor so nice, 
Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take warning, 
That he sent to all three a challenge next morning, 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his life; 
Went home, and was cudgeled again by his wife, 

pmcmestans. -* 4 " 

Puzzrine Qtrstion. “ Pray, Doctor, had your moth- 
erason?’ “Let me see! she had two daughters; but 
whether she ever had a son, I—I really can not recol- 
lect !" 





A gentleman once conversing in the company of ladies, 
and criticising rather severely the want of personal 
beauty in other ladies of their acquaintance, remarked, 
“They are the ugliest wemen I know ;" and then, with 
extraordinary politeness, added, “ present company al- 
ways excepted.” 

“Ah, Mr. Simpkins, we have not chairs enough for 
our company,”’ said a gay wife to her frugal husband 

“ Plenty of chairs, Mrs. Simpkins,” he replied, ** put 
too much company.” 








See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
Aad the waves clasp one another ; 

No leaf or flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother. 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 

But what are all these kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me? 


- E> -—-- — 

A Yarkee, who had just come from Florence, being 
asked what he had seen and admired, and whether ho 
was not in rapture with the Venus de Medici, replied, 
“ Well, to tell the truth, I don’t care about thore stone 
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THE CLOCK. 
A mechanic his Jabor will often discard, 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes; 
But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work though it strikes. 
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CRITICISM AT THE ENGLISH EXHIBITION. 
Finst Lavy. “ Oh! isn’t it lovely!” 
Gent, “ Very fine! yas!” 
Seconp Lapy (sith an opinion of her own). “ It’s very pretty for such a subject—but I prefer Aunt 
Julia's Figure-Pieces—she Copies such bee-utifal Prints!” 


Yourn. “‘ Here’s a Nuisance, now! Blowed if I ain't left my Cigar-Case on my 
Dressing-Room Table, and that Young Brother of mine will be Smoking all my best 
Regalias !"’ 
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